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The COLUMBIA ® RECORD CLUB 


now offers to those who appreciate the matchless beauty of the spoken word... 


of these 12” long-playing records 


FOR ONLY <3 


98 


if you join the Club now and agree to purchase as few as five 
selections from the more than 150 regular long play and stereo- 
phonic records to be made available during the coming 12 months 


H' RE IS AN OPPORTUNITY to bring the voices of great poets and per- 
formers right into your own home — to be listened to and enjoyed 
for years to come! By joining the Columbia @ Record Club now you 
will receive ALL SIX of the superb recordings illustrated here — a $34.73 


retail value — for only $3.98! 


We make this unique offer as a dramatic demonstration of the money- 
saving advantages you will regularly experience as a member of the 
Club. And through the Club’s specially prepared musical program you 
can acquire an outstanding record library of the world’s greatest music 

. . brilliantly reproduced on 12” long-playing records — in your choice 
of regular OR stereo high fidelity! Read below how the Club operates 
—then mail the coupon, without money, for your six spoken-word records! 


CARL SANDBURG READS A LINCOLN ALBUM — 2 volumes 

Mr. Sandburg recounts Lincoln's life as an Illinois lawyer, his 
White House years and his involvement in the Civil War. Woven 
in are Sandburg’s readings of the Gettysburg Address, the ‘House 
Divided” speech, the First Inaugural Address and others. 


HOW THE CLUB ENABLES YOU TO ACQUIRE A RECORD LIBRARY OF THE 
WORLD'S GREATEST MUSIC — IN EITHER REGULAR OR STEREO HIGH FIDELITY! 


To receive your six spoken-word rec- 
ords for only $3.98, simply fill in and 
miil the coupon 
dicate 
musical 


Also be sure to in- 
Club's six 
wish to join: 


which one of the 
Divisions you 


If you have a regular phonograph 
you enroll in any one of four 
Divisions: Classical; Listening and 
Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Tele- 
vision and Musical Comedies: Jazz 


If you have a stereo phonograph 
you enroll in the Stereo Classical 
or Stereo Popular Division 


Each month the Club's staff of music 
experts selects outstanding high-fidel- 
ity recordings both regular and 
stereo from every field of music 
These selections are described in the 
Club Magazine, which you receive 
free each month 


You may accept the monthly selec- 
tion for your Division take any of 
the wide variety of other records of- 
fered in all Divisions or take NO 
record in any particular month 
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Your only obligation is to purchase 
five selections from the more than 150 
Columbia and Epic recordings to be 
offered in the coming 12 months 
and you may discontinue membership 
any time thereafter. 


After purchasing five records, if 
you wish to continue your member- 
ship, you receive your choice of a 
Columbia or Epic Bonus record free 
for every two additional selections 
you buy 


The records you want are mailed 
and billed at the usual list price: regu- 
lar long play records at $3.98 (Popu- 
lar) and $4.98 (Classical); stereo 
records at $4.98 (Popular) and $5.98 
(Classical ) plus a small mailing 
charge. 

Since the number of spoken-word 
records available for this special offer 
is so very limited we sincerely urge 
you to mail the coupon at once. 


COLUMBIA (;) RECORD CLUB 
Terre Haute, indiana 


GIELGUD READS 

SHAKESPEARE 

Sir John’s enor- 

mous talent is de- 

voted to passages 

from Hamlet, King 
Lear, etc. 


DYLAN THOMAS 
READS HIS POETRY 
Thomas’ magnifi- 
cent voice reads 
Fern Hill, Do Not 
Go Gentle into That 
Good Night, etc 
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TYRONE POWER 
READS BYRON 

The late star of 
Stage and screen 
reads She Walks in 
Beauty, selections 
from Don Juan and 
Childe Harold, etc 
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ROBERT FROST 


READS HIS POETRY 


The dean of Amer- 
ican poets reads 
The Pasture, The 
Witch of Coos, 
Mending Wail, 
Dealth of A Hired 
Man, and others. 
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SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to receive six records for $3.98 
COLUMBIA ((p) RECORD CLUB, Dept. 202-1 
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I accept your offer. Please send me the six spoken-word 

records for only $3.98, plus a small mailing charge. Enroll 

me in the following Division of the Club: 
(check one box only) 


REGULAR DIVISIONS 
Classical Broadway, Movies, 
Listening & Dancing Television and 
Jazz Musical Comedies 


STEREO DIVISIONS 
Stereo Classical 
Stereo Popular 


I agree to purchase five selections from the more than 150 
regular long play and stereo records to be offered during 
the coming 12 months, at the usual list price plus small 
mailing charge. For every two additional selections I ac- 
cept, I am to receive a 12” Columbia or Epic Bonus record 
(regular or stereo) of my choice FREE 
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1959-60 SEASON 


i or aan Academy Of » es Arts 


COLLEGE ACCREDITED, NON-PROFIT, VETERAN APPROVED 


75th Year—Foremost School in America for Drama Training 


BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES: 


Lawrence Langner 
Frances Fuller 
Worthington Miner 
Philip Wittenberg 
Howard Lindsay 
Roger Stevens 
Romney Brent 
Lillian Gish 


Additional 

Alumni In 

MOTION PICTURES 
AND TELEVISION 


Lauren Bacall 

Jim Backus 
Geraldine Brooks 
John Cassavetes 
Robert Cummings 
Cecil B. DeMille 
Colleen Dewhurst 
Kirk Douglas 

John Ericson 

Nina Foch 
Florence Henderson 
Sterling Holloway 
Jennifer Jones 
Grace Kelly 
Garson Kanin 
Marion Lorne 
John Lupton 
Stephen McNally 
Agnes Moorehead 
Don Murray 

Pat O'Brien 
William Powell 
Don Richardson 
Fdward G. Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 
Rosalind Russell 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Spencer Tracy 
Claire Trevor 
Lucile Watson 


Academy Alumni Appearing on Broadway in the 1959-60 Season 


THEATRE 


ANTA 
Belasco 


Broadhurst 
Bijou 
Billy Rose 
Booth 


Coronet 
Eugene O'Neill 
54th Street 


Helen Hayes 
Henry Miller 


Longacre 


Majestic 

Mark Hellinger 
Martin Beck 
National 


New York City Center 
Playhouse 


Plymouth 


Phoenix 


Winter Garden 


Amer. Shakespeare Festival 


Circle in the Square 

41st Street Theatre 
Martinique 

Orpheum 

Sheridan Square Playhouse 


Theatre de Lys 


PLAY 


5, S. 
Tall Story 


Fiorello 
The Rivalry 
Heartbreak House 


Two for the Seesaw 


The Disenchanted 


A Loss of Roses 

The Legend of Lizzie 
A Desert Incident 

A Touch of the Poet 
Patate 


Golden Fleecing 
The Pleasure of his Company 
The Highest Tree 


The Music Man 

My Fair Lady 

Sweet Bird of Youth 
Once More, With Feeling 


Oedipus Rex 

The Miracle Worker 
Triple Play 
Romanoff and Juliet 


The Marriage-Go-Round 
The Power and the Glory 


West Side Story 


OFF-BROADWAY 


Stratford, Conn. 


Our Town 


Legend of Lovers 
U.S.A 


Little Mary Sunshine 
Clearing In the Woods 


The Threepenny Opera 


NAME 


Arnold Merritt 

Howard Lindsay (Co-Author) 
Henry Brandt, Joyce Bulifant 
Ronald Dawson, Janet Fox 
Robert Redford, Michael Thoma 
Barbara Gilbert 

Martin Gabel 

Sam Levene 

Diane Cilento 

Anne Bancroft 

Jason Robards, Jr. 

Jason Robards, Sr. 

Bernard Kates 

Betty Field 

Muriel Kirkland 

Walter Klavun 

Betty Field, Ann Ives 

Lee Bowman 

Jed Horner (Director) 

Tom Poston 

Walter Abel 

Diana Douglas 

Robert Redford 

Gloria Hoye 

Dusty Worrall 

John Michael King 

Kenneth Blake 

Martin Gabel (Co-Producer) 
Jean Barrere (Director) 
Rex Williams 

Jason Robards, Jr. 

Anne Bancroft 

Hume Cronyn 

Fred Clark 

Henry Lascoe 

Leslie Stevens (Author) 
Jack Cannon 

Betty Henritze 

Sonya Wilde 


Merryman Gatch 
Simon Prescott 
Clinton Kimbrough 
Ronald Liebman 
Paul Shyre 

Eileen Brennen 
John Karlen 
Barbara Lord 

Jim Luisi 
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“A SHOW FOR EVERYBODY” 


—KERR, Her. Trib. 


NEW YORK—Mgjestic Theatre 
Eves.—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 3.60, 3, 2.50. Mats. Wed 
& Sat.—$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List alternate date 


NATIONAL COMPANY: 


CHICAGO —Shubert Theatre 


Eves. Mon. thru Thurs to wr 4.95, 4.40, 3.00, 2.50; Fri 
& Sat. Eves.—$6.60 5.50, 4.40, 3.50, 2.50. Mats. Wed. & 
Sat.—$4.40, 3.85, 3.50, 2.75, 2.20. List alternate dates 
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— Atkinson, Times 
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MICHAEL FLANDERS anc DONALD SWANN in 


At the drop of a hat 
GOLDEN THEATRE, 4Sth St, W.of Bway 
EVENINGS AT NINE - MATINEE SATURDAY AT THREE 


iorely / 


the new seoteal “ 


Directed by GEORGE ABBOTT 
BROADHURST THEATRE 


235 W. 44 St., New York 36, N.Y 
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Broadway 

Now at the midseason mark, Broadway pre- 
sents a familiar pattern. Some of the new 
arrivals proved disappointing, but some proved 
unexpectedly fine and became hits overnight. 
Among the new offerings scheduled to con 
tinue are: 

At the Drop of a Hat, the two-man “after- 
dinner farrago,” imported from London, with 
Michael Flanders, who composed the lyrics, 
and Donald Swann, who did the same for the 
music and who provides the piano accompani- 
ment for the songs they deliver. Curtain at 
nine o'clock (Golden, 252 W. 45 St.). 
Fiorello!, a musical about LaGuardia, New 
York’s best-loved mayor, from his early days 
(1914) as a young lawyer to the time of his 
election as mayor. Book by Jerome Weidman 
and George Abbott, music by Jerry Bock, 
lyrics by Sheldon Harnick. Tom Bosley, Ellen 
Hanley and Patricia Wilson head the cast 
directed by Mr. Abbott (Broadhurst, 235 W. 
14. St.) 

The Gang’s All Here, a play by Jerome Law- 
rence and Robert E. Lee about a President of 
the United States in the early 1920's, obviously 
patterned on Warren G. Harding, and his irre- 
sponsible political cronies. Melvyn Douglas, 
Howard Smith, E. G. Marshall and Arthur Hill 
are prominent in the cast (Ambassador, 215 
W. 49 St.). 

Heartbreak House, a revival of Shaw’s play, 
first produced in 1920, that deals with the 
problems and failures of twentieth-century 
civilization, as seen through a representative 
group of characters. The cast includes Maurice 
Evans, Sam Levene, Diane Cilento, Pamela 
Brown, Diana Wynyard, Alan Webb and Den- 
nis Price. Scheduled to close Jan. 23 (Billy 
Rose, formerly the National, 208 W. 41 St.). 
A Loss of Roses, a play by William Inge 
about the predicaments that arise when a 
nineteen-year-old boy falls in love with an 
older woman. The cast, directed by Daniel 
Mann, includes Betty Field, Warren Beatty, 
Carol Haney and Mary Finney (Eugene 
O'Neill, formerly the Coronet, 230 W. 49 St.). 
The Miracle Worker, a play by William 
Gibson about young Helen Keller, a wild, un- 
disciplined child, and how she was taught the 
miracle of communication with her fellow be- 
ings by her indomitable teacher, Annie Sulli- 
van. Anne Bancroft, Patty Duke, Patricia Neal 
and Torin Thatcher are in the cast (Play- 
house, 137 W. 48 St.). 

Onée Upon a Mattress, « musical, directed 
by George Abbott, that spoofs the fairy tale 
about the sensitive princess who couldn’t sleep 
if so much as a pea was in her bed. Book by 
Dean Fuller, Marsha!l Barer and Jay Thomp- 
son, lyrics by Mr. Barer, and music by Mary 
Rodgers. A successful Phoenix production that 
moved uptown (Alvin, 250 W. 52 St.). 

The Sound of Music, a musical, based on 
the Trapp family, that combines the talents 
of two famous pairs: Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein IT (music and lyrics) and 


Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse (book). 
Mary Martin stars, and Theodore Bikel, Kurt 
Kasznar and Patricia Neway are other princi- 
pals (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St.). 

Take Me Along, a musical adaptation of 
O'Neill’s domestic comedy “Ah, Wilderness!” 
that ‘has Jackie Walter Pidgeon, 
Eileen Herlie and Rebert Morse in prominent 
roles. Joseph Stein and Robert Russell fash- 
ioned the book, and Bob Merrill wrote the 
score and lyrics (Shubert, 225 W. 44 St.). 
The Tenth Man, a play by Paddy Chayefsky 


about a young Jewish girl who, a 


Gleason, 


group of 
her elders insist, is possessed of a dybbuk that 
must be exorcised by an ancient ritual. Tyrone 
Guthrie directed the cast that includes Donald 
Harron, Jacob Ben-Ami, Jack Gilford, Arnold 
Marle, Risa Schwartz (Booth, 222 W. 45 St.). 
The Warm Peninsula, a play by Joe Master- 
off about a young girl who encounters romance 
while vacationing in Miami. With Julie Harris, 
June Havoc and Farley Granger (Helen 
Hayes, 210 W. 46 St.). 

Holdovers from last season that are still going 
strong include: 

Destry Rides Again, a musical adaptation of 
the western novel by Max Brand about a shy 
deputy sheriff, a dance-hall hostess with a 
heart of gold beneath a brassy exterior, and 
the villain who is her boss. The roles are 
played, in the order named, by Andy Griffith, 
Dolores Gray and Art Lund. Music by Harold 
Rome, book by Leonard Gershe, and direction 
and choreography by Michael Kidd (Imperial, 
249 W. 45 St.). 

Flower Drum Song, a Rodgers and Hammer 
stein musical based on C. Y. Lee’s novel about 
the conflict between the old ways and the new 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown. Music by Rich 
ard Rodgers, book by Oscar Hammerstein II 
and Joseph Fields, and lyrics by Mr. Hammer- 
stein. The cast includes Pat Suzuki, Juanita 
Hall, Cely Carrillo (St. James, 246 W. 44 St.). 
Gypsy, a musical based on Gypsy Rose Lee’s 
autobiography. Book by Arthur Laurents, 
music by Jule Styne, lyrics by Stephen Sond- 
heim, and choreography and direction by Jer- 
ome Robbins. With Ethel Merman as a mother 
hell-bent on seeing her daughters’ names in 
lights, Sandra Church as young Gypsy, and 
Jack Klugman as their manager (Broadway, 
1681 Broadway). 

A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard 
Spigelgass about a Jewish widow from Brook- 
lyn (Gertrude Berg) who finds, during a visit 
to Japan, that love surmounts all, including 
middle age, foreign customs and protocol. 
Cedric Hardwicke also is starred, as the Jap- 
anese gentleman who takes a shine 
(Barrymore, 243 W. 47 St.). 

The Marriage-Go-Round, a comedy by Les- 
lie Stevens whose main characters are a col- 
lege professor (Charles Boyer), his wife and 
colleague (Claudette Colbert) and a Swedish 
siren (Julie Newmar) who covets the profes- 
sor (Plymouth, 236 W. 45 St.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a French revue (in 
English) whose high content of pantomime 
recalls the days of silent films. With Robert 
Dhéry and other members of the original 


to her 
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company of the Paris and London runs 
(Royale, 242 W. 45 St.). 

A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry’s 
play dealing with members of a Negro family 
in Chicago and their struggle to move up in 
the world. With Claudia McNeil, Ossie Davis 
and Ruby Dee (Belasco, 111 W. 44 St.). 
Redhead, a period musical, starring Gwen 
Verdon, with book by Dorothy and the late 
Herbert Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David 
Shaw, music by Albert Hague, and lyrics by 
Miss Fields. Miss Verdon plays a waxworks 
apprentice pursue d by a mysterious strangle r. 
Bob Fosse is the director-choreographer, and 
Richard Kiley the male lead (46th St. Theatre, 
226 W. 46 St.). 

Sweet Bird of Youth, Tennessee Williams’ 
latest work, about a faded movie queen and 
her young gigolo, has a background of Deep 
South politics. The cast, directed by Elia Ka- 
zan, includes Geraldine Page, Rip Torn and 
Sidney Blackmer ( Martin Beck, 302 W.45St.). 
The World of Suzie Wong, a drama by Paul 
Osborn based on Richard Mason’s novel about 
a Hong Kong 
painter who wants to rescue her from her 
trade. France Nuyen and William Shatner 
have leading roles. Scheduled to close Jan. 16 
(54th St. Theatre, 152 W. 54 St.). 


Two holdovers from previous seasons are: 


prostitute and an idealistic 


The Music Man, the musical about a con man 
and a prime librarian who reforms him. Cast in- 
cludes Robert Preston, Paul Ford and Arlyne 
Frank. Meredith Willson wrote the book, 
music and lyrics ( Majestic, 245 W. 44 St.). 

My Fair Lady. the longest-run offering on 
Shaw's “Pygmalion” set to music 
by Alan Jay Lerner (book and lyrics) and 
Frederick Loewe (score). Edward Mulhare 
ind Pamela Charles currently are Higgins and 


Eliza (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51 St.). 


Broadway 


Recent scheduled openings include 

The Andersonville Trial, a play by Saul Lev- 
itt, based on the court records of the Civil War 
trial involving Captain Henry Wirz, command- 
er of the notorious prison in Georgia. José 
Ferrer directed a cast that includes George C. 
Scott, Albert Dekker and Herbert Berghof 
(Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43 St.). 

The Fighting Cock, an 


cienne Hill of Anouilh’s “I 


adaptation by Lu 
*Hurluberlu,” about 
1 retired, embittered general who cannot un 
lerstand his family, friends or the way things 
are going in France, and who pathetically tries 
to do something about it. Rex Harrison is 
starred, and Roddy McDowall, Arthur Treach 
er and Natasha Parry are others in the com 
pany directed by Peter Brook (ANTA, 245 W. 
52 St.). 

Five Finger Exercise, Peter Shaffer's drama 
about a suburban English family, which was a 
hit in London. The cast of five includes four 
members of the London company and Jessica 
Tandy. John Gielgud, who directed the West 
End version, also staged it for this country 
(Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.). 

Goodbye Charlie, a comedy by George Axel- 
rod (who also directed) about a modern Don 
Juan who has been killed by an irate husband, 


and who, as punishment, comes back to earth 
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as a beautiful girl. Lauren Bacall and Sydney 
Chaplin are the leads (Lyceum, 149 W. 45 St.). 
Jolly’s Progress, a dramatization by Lonnie 
Coleman of his novel “Adam’s Way,” a variant 
of the Pygmalion legend whose main charac- 
ters are a young Negro girl and a Southern 
recluse. Eartha Kitt and Wendell Corey head 
the cast directed by Alex Segal (Longacre, 
220 W, 48 St.). 

Saratoga, a musical, based on Edna Ferber’s 
novel “Saratoga Trunk,” that takes place in 
the 1880's. Morton DaCosta, who directed, also 
wrote the book; Harold Arlen, the score, and 
Johnny Mercer, the lyrics. Carol Lawrence and 
Howard Keel head the cast (Winter Garden, 
1634 Broadway). 

Silent Night, Lonely Night, Robert Ander- 
son’s play about a Christmas eve encounter be- 
tween a woman who is visiting her son at a 
prep school, and a lonely man. The action oc- 
curs in a New England inn. Barbara Bel Ged- 
des and Henry Fonda are the principal players, 
and Feter Glenville the director (Morosco, 217 

W. 45 St.). 

Openings 

Juniper and the Pagans (Jan. 6)—a drama- 
tization by John Patrick of James Norman’s 
novel “Juniper and the General,” which deals 
with a priest and his attempt to help the na- 
tives of a Mexican village thwart the evil ac- 
tions of a local dictator. David Wayne and E]- 
len Madison have leading roles, and Robert 
Lewis is the director. 

The Pink Jungle (Jan. 14) 
Leslie Stevens about the cosmetic world, with 
incidental music and lyrics by Vernon Duke. 
Ginger Rogers and Agnes Moorehead head the 
cast (54th St. Theatre, 152 W, 54 St.). 

Off Broadway 


From East 74th Street to Greenwich Village, 


a comedy by 


the off-Broadway theatres offer a wide variety: 
new works and revivals, straight plays and 
musicals, It is well to bear in mind that there 
are no Monday performances; the playhouses 
ire open Sunday evenings, and the matinées 
are on Saturday and Sunday. As the curtain 
times for the matinées vary, it is best to check 
with the box offices of the individual theatres. 
Offerings of this and previous seasons that are 
scheduled to continue include: 

The Connection, a play by Jack Gelber, 
which is concerned with life among beatnik 
drug addicts, in repertory with Pirandello’s 
“Tonight We Improvise” 
Sixth Ave.) 

in Enemy of the People, Arthur Miller’s 
adaptation of Ibsen’s drama (Actors Play- 
house, 100 Seventh Ave. S.). 


(Living Theatre, 530 


Leave It to Jane, a revival of the 1917 musi- 
cal comedy with book by Guy Bolton, lyrics by 
P. G. Wodehouse, and music by Jerome Kern 
(Sheridan Sq. Plavhouse, Seventh Ave. and 
W.4St.). 

Lend an Ear, a revival of the revue seen on 
Broadway in 1948; sketches, music and lyrics 
by Charles Gaynor (Renata, 144 Bleecker St.). 
Little Mary Sunshine, a new musical with 
book, music and lyrics by Rick Besoyan (Or- 
pheum, Second Ave. and E. 8 St.). 
Lysistrata, Dudley Fitts’s adaptation of the 


“A STANDOUT. 
PRODIGIOUS HiT.” 


—McClain, N. Y. Jrnl.-American 


the musical hit 


SHUBERT THEATRE 225 West 44th St.. New York 36 


_——sest MUSICALS 
“ THE " 
‘one or tHe FURY VY ATKINSON Time. 

EDWARD PAM SEA 


MULHARE- CHARLES 


IN AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


My Fair [avy 


with 


RONALD RADD 
MELVILLE COOPER 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. 2:00 & Sat. 2:30 


“A FABULOUS and ENCHANTING PLAY!” 


—Athinson, TIMES 
SAINT SUBBER & ARTHUR CANTOR present 


wes CHAYEFSKY’s NEW HIT 


basawy 
eS _~ 


snail man 


Directed by TYRONE GUTHRIE 


Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: $6.90, 5.75, 4.80 
3.00. Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: $7.50, 6.90, 5.75 
3.60, 3.00. Wed. & Sat. Mats.: Orch. $4.80 
3.60, 3.00, 2.50 (Tax Inci.). Encl. self-addressed 
stamped env. and suggest 3 alternate date 


BOOTH THEATRE, 45 St. W. of Bway.,N. Y. 36 


ROBERT FRYER presents 


HOWARD CAROL 
KEEL LAWRENCE 


The MORTON Da Cos TA Production 


A New Musical 
Based on the novel “Saratoga Trunk 


by EDNA FERBER 


with ODETTE MYRTIL 
WARDE DONOVAN CAROL BRICE TUN TUN 
JAMES MILLHOLLIN RICHARD GRAHAM 3} 
TRUMAN GAIGE |SABELLA HOOPES 
and EDITH KING 
Music by HAROLD ARLEN 


Lyrics by JOHNNY MERCER 
Settings & Costumes 
Designed by CECIL BEATON 
Choreography by RALPH BEAUMONT 
Lighting by JEAN ROSENTHAL 
Vocal Arrangements by Orchestrations by Music for Dances by ¢ 
HERBERT GREENE PHILIP J. LANG GENEVIEVE PITOT 
Original Cast Album by RCA VICTOR 
Gramatized and Directed by MR. Da COSTA 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED. Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs 
Orch. $8.60; Loges $7.45; Mezz. $6.90, 5.75 
4.80; Boxes $8.60, 5.75. Fri. & Sat. Evgs. 
Orch. $9.20; Loges $8.05; Mezz. $6.90, 5.75. 
4.80; Boxes $9.20, 5.75. Wed. Mat.: Orch 
$4.80; Loges $4.20; Mezz. $3.60, 3.00; Boxes 
$4.80, 3.60. Sat. Mat.: Orch. $5.40; Loges 
$4.80; Mezz. $4.20, 3.60; Boxes $5.40, 3.60 


Tax inciuded. Please enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope 
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“Just Plain Wonderful!” 


—WALTER KERR, Herald Tribune 
FRED COE presents 


ANNE BANCROFT 
PATRICIA NEAL - TORIN THATCHER 


Mtl 


A new play by WILLIAM GI 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


Hse A oe. Mon. thru Y ig re $6.90; Mezz. $2. 
$290. Fri. & Sat. —o oe 

$.%, os, 4.60; Baic. $3.60, ae. Mats. a Sat 

Orch.’ $4.80; Mezz. $4.80, 4.05, 3.45, ter “Bale, $2.30 


PLAYHOUSE Theatre, 137 West 48th St., N.Y. 19 
CR LT 


BERG HARDWICKE 


A MAIORITY 
°F ONE” 


A Comedy by 
LEONARD SPIGELGASS 
Directed by 
DORE SCHARY 


Cnfeom 
THE 


PHOENIX 


THEATRE 
1959-60 SEASON 


GREAT GOD BROWN 
LYSISTRATA 
PEER GYNT 
WINTERSET 

HENRY IV, part 1 


Special student and 
group rates 


6—January, 1960 


Greek classic, directed by Stuart Vaughan, the 
second offering of the Phoenix season closes 
Jan. 3 (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.). 

Orpheus Descending, a revival of the Ten- 
nessee Williams drama of sex and violence in 
a small Southern town (Gramercy Arts, 138 
E. 27 St.). 

Our Town, a revival of Thornton Wilder’s 
classic commentary on life in a small New 
England town, directed by José Quintero (Cir- 
cle in the Square, 159 Bleecker St.). 

Shadow and Substance, a revival of Paul 
Vincent Carroll’s play by the Irish Players 
(Tara, 120 Madison Ave.) . 

The Three Sisters, a revival of Stark Young’s 
adaptation of Chekhov’s play, directed by Dav- 
id Ross (Fourth St. Theatre, 83 E. 4 St.). 
The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s 
adaptation of the musical by Kurt Weill and 
Bertolt Brecht, now in its fifth year (Theatre 
de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). 

U.S..4., an adaptation of John Dos Passos tril- 
og, hv the author and Paul Shyre, presented 
a> a staged reading (Martinique, 32 St. and 
Broadway). 

Other offerings scheduled to continue include: 
a revival of Odets’ “The Big Knife” (Seven 
Arts, 120 Madison Ave.) ; Ibsen’s “John Ga- 
briel Borkman,” in repertory with Anouilh’s 
“The Waltz of the Toreadors” (Sullivan St. 
Playhouse, 181 Sullivan St.) ; “Dinny and the 
Witches,” a fantasy by William Gibsou about 
a jazz trumpeter (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce 
St.); “The Kosher Widow,” a musical with 
book by Jacob Kalisch, music by Louis Frei- 
man and lyrics by Molly Picon, who also stars 
(Phyllis Anderson, Second Ave. and E. 4 St.) ; 
a revival of Ray Lawler’s play about Austral- 
ian cane workers and their girl friends, “Sum- 
mer of the Seventeenth Doll” (Downtown, 85 
East 4 St.); and “Time of Vengeance,” an 
adaptation by Charles Wasserman of the Ugo 
Betti play that was presented as “Irene Inno- 
cente” in Rome in 1950 (York, 64 St. and 
First Ave.). 

Openings scheduled for this month include: 
“Come Share My House,” a new play by Theo- 
dore Apstein; and a revival of Ibsen’s “Peer 
Gynt” at the Phoenix «189 Second Ave.). 
Tryouts 

(Particulars of a production are given only 
when a Broadway opening is not scheduled 
for this month.) 

The Good Soup—an adaptation of Félicien 
Marceau’s “La Bonne Soupe,” a Paris success, 
by Garson Kanin, who also directed the cast 
headed by his wife, Ruth Gordon. The play 
centers around a woman (Miss Gordon) who 
tells the story of her life to a Monte Carlo 
croupier; simultaneously a second actress (Lee 
Remick) plays the protagonist as a young 
woman. Philadelphia, two weeks beginning 
Jan. 28 (Forrest). 

Motel -a play by Thomas W. Phipps ahout 
the problems of a lady government official. 
Siobhan McKenna and Myron McCormick are 
in the cast directed by Herbert Machiz. Boston, 
through Jan. 9 (Wilbur). 

The Pink Jungle — Philadelphia, through 
Jan. 7 (Locust). 


Don’t Miss This Year's 


1960 GRAZ SUMMER FESTIVAL 


in beautiful Austria 
OPERA—CONCERTS—DRAMA—BALLET 


Cultural events staged in the open the- 
ater atop Schlossberg Mountain, in Eg- 
genberg Castle’s enchanting banquet 
hall, in the Renaissance courtyard of 
the old city, and in the _magnificent 
Graz Opera House. 


JUNE 18-JULY 9 


Write for Information fo: 


Graz Summer Festival, Opera House, 
Graz, Austria 


PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 
10th Season. Directed by Kenneth Ireland 


APRIL 16 TO OCTOBER 1, 1960 
Centenary Revival of THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON 
by J. M. rie 
2 World Premieres 2 Popular Revivals 


NAPOLEON IN LOVE THE PRIVATE SECRETARY 
R. F. Delderfield Charles Hawtrey 


BETWEEN THE TIDES PRIVATE LIVES 
Ben van Eysselsteiju Noel Coward 
KATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO 


altered from Shakespeare by David Garrick 
preceded by Shaw's “The Dark Lady of the Sonnets” 


Concerts—Art Exhibitions—Restaurant 


Send for Folder and be sure to “Stay Six Days and 
See Six Plays!" 


SCOTLAND’S THEATRE IN THE HILLS 
LS a AM 


off-Broadway hits 


“BEAUTIFULLY WRITTEN! 
EXCELLENTLY ACTED!” 
—Richard Watts, NY Poet 


PAUL VINCENT CARROLL'S 


CSHANNW 


AND SUBSTANCE 


TARA THEATRE «+ 7 Arts Centre 
120 Madison Ave. « MU 6-4950 
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Sweet Love Remember’d—a play by Ruth 
Goetz dealing with love, marriage and the 
death of a hushand. Directed by Harold Clur- 
man, the company includes Margaret Sullavan 
and Kent Smith. New Haven, through Jan, 2 
(Shubert); Philadelphia, Jan. 5-16 (Shu- 
bert) ; Boston, Jan. 19-30 (Shubert). 

There Was a Little Girl—a dramatization 
by Daniel Taradash of Christopher Davis’ 
novel “Lost Summer,” which tells of the rape 
of a young girl and its effect upon her and her 
community. The cast is directed by Joshua 
Logan. New Haven, Jan. 416 (Shubert) ; Bos- 
ton, three weeks beginning Jan. 18 (Colonial). 
Touring Shows 

Amarilio—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, Jan. 26. 

Austin—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, Jan. 23 (Municipal). 
Beaumont—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Jan. 16 (City Auditori- 
um). 

Birmingham—“My Fair Lady” with Diane 
Todd and Michael Evans, Jan. 25-30 (Munici- 
pal Auditorium). 

Chicago —“Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, through Jan. 9 (Black- 
stone); “The Visit” with Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne, Jan. 11-30 (Blackstone). 
Chico (Cal)—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Jan. 20. 
Cincinnati—“The Pleasure of His Company” 
with Cornelia Otis Skinner and Cyril Ritchard, 
Jan. 4-9 (Shubert). 

Cleveland —‘“The Pearl Bailey Show,” 
through Jan. 9 (Hanna) ; “A Mighty Man Is 
He” with Nancy Kelly, Jan. 11-23 (Hanna). 
Columbus—“J. B.” with Basil Rathbone, Jan. 
14-16 (Hartman). 

Corpus Christi—“Odd Man In” with Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, Jan. 20, 21 (Del 
Mar). 
Davenport—“Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Jan. 11, 12 (Orpheum) ; 
“Two for the Seesaw” with Hal March and 
Sheila Copelan, Jan. 27, 28 (RKO Orpheum). 
Dayton—“J. B.” with Basil Rathbone, Jan. 
11-13 (Victory). 
Denver—“The Visit” with Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne, through Jan. 2 (Auditorium). 
Des Moines—“Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Jan. 21 (KRNT Auditori- 
um). 

Detroit—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, through Jan. 2 
Evansville—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Jan. 4 (Memorial 
Coliseum). 

Fort Wayne—“Two for the Seesaw” with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Jan. 20 (Em- 
bassy). 

Harlingen (Tex )—“Odd Man In” with Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, Jan. 22 (Munici- 
pal). 

Huntington (W Va)—“Two for the Seesaw” 
with Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Jan. 14 
(Keith Albee). 

Indianapolis—“Two for the Seesaw” with 
Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Jan. 21-23 
(Murat). 
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Lafayette—“Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Jan. 15, 16 (Purdue Uni- 
versity). 

Lansing—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Jan. 14 (Sexton H. S. Audi- 
torium). 

Lincoln—“Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Jan. 18 (Stuart). 

Little Rock—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Jan, 8, 9 (Robinson 
Memorial) ; “My Fair Lady” with Diane Todd 
and Michael Evans, Jan. 18-23 (Robinson 
Memorial). 

Los Angeles—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, three weeks be- 
ginning Jan. 25 (Biltmore); “Hilary” with 
Joan Fontaine, through Jan. 10 (Huntington 
Hartford). 


” 


TN 


Louisville—“The Pleasure of His Company” 
with Cornelia Otis Skinner and Cyril Ritchard, 
Jan. 14-16 (Memorial Auditorium); “Look 
Homeward, Angel” with Miriam Hopkins, Jan. 
28-30 (Memorial Auditorium). 
Memphis—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, Jan. 5-7 (Ellis Auditorium). 
Milwaukee—“The Visit” with Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne, Jan. 5-9 (Pabst) ; “J. B.” 
with Basil Rathbone, Jan. 18-23 (Pabst). 
New Orleans—“Odd Man In” with Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, Jan. 11 (Munici- 
pal). 
Oklahoma City—“My Fair Lady” with Diane 
Todd and Michael Evans, Jan. 4-9 (Municipal 
Auditorium) ; “Odd Man In” with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Jan. 27, 28. 

(continued on page 93) 
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O)-erorn Shakespearean Festival 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE EL 
TAMING OF THE SHREW 
JULIUS CAESAR 
THE TEMPEST 
RICHARD |! 


DUCHESS OF MAI 


By John Webster 


JULY 25 through SEPT. 3 


CASTING: JUNE 9 - 


- NIGHTLY IN ROTATION 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: MARCH 31 


Applications accepted from experienced actors, student actors, 


musicians 
office and promotion. 


dancers and assistants in costume, technical work, box 
(Limited number of scholarships available.) 


For Full Information and Application Blanks, Write to 


Angus L. Bowmer, Producing Director: 


Shakespeare’, Ashland, Ore. 


INSTITUTE OF RENAISSANCE STUDIES 


For Teachers and Students 


Music, Tudor Staging. Yearbook: 


Classes in Shakespeare, Elizabethan 


Ashland § Shakespeare. 


Americas First Eli chute Theatre 
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Dear Reader: January 1. 1960 


To see a sensitive, disciplined and compelling performance of a difficult role is always 
an exciting theatrical experience. When the performer is a twelve-year-old child, 

it can be a little terrifying. Such is the case with Patty Duke’s portrayal of Helen Keller 
in William Gibson’s “The Miracle Worker.” This young actress conveys the terrible 
gropings and frustrations of a blind deaf-mute with unforgettable power and authority. 


After seeing Patty’s performance we asked Philippe Halsman, the world-famous 
photographer known to most of you for his brilliant, original covers for Life, if he 
would capture the essence of her performance for Theatre Arts. This month’s 
cover picture is the result. 


Our exclusive interview with Patty on page 28 reflects the other side of this remarkable 
performer. In our lead article in this issue the noted critic and lecturer Louis 
Kronenberger takes a timely critical look at the theatre of the decade just past. 

In the second of our series of reports on theatre throughout the United States, 
Arthur Spaeth, drama critic of the Cleveland News, covers the stage. of that city. 
When he sent in his copy, he told us, “Cleveland is the most stage-struck area in the 
land, And the Cleveland playgoer has more and varied theatre at his disposal than 

his counterpart any place west of the Hudson; on second thought. perhaps, east 

of it too.” I think you will be particularly interested in our Theatre Arts Gallery this 
month. Gilbert Millstein’s word portrait of Melvyn Douglas, star of the current hit 
“The Gang’s All Here,” indicates that the personal life of a great actor can often 
have a marked influence on his theatrical endeavors. 


Le 


Our play for the February issue, “J.B.” by Archibald MacLeish, is of particular 
importance because it is the first publication of the text of that play as it was performed 
on Broadway, and as it is now being performed by the national touring company. 


In February we continue our on-the-spot coverage of major theatrical centers with 
“Theatre, Philadelphia,” by Wayne Robinson of the Philadelphia Bulletin, and 
“Theatre, Dublin,” by the Irish poet and playwright Padraic Colum. There will also 
be articles by Lucienne Hill, adapter of the current Broadway offering. Jean Anouilh’s 
“The Fighting Cock”; Peter Shaffer, the author of “Five Finger Exercise,” the very 
successful English import directed by Sir John Gielgud, also currently on Broadway; 
and Denis Johnston, who writes humorously about some of the maddening events 

that add up to “That’s Show Business.” 


/ 
CGa~—_ 


Peter J. Ryan 
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Part of the magic of the 
theatre is its facility for 
quick change—and the 
change is a two-way 
proposition, Shubert Alley. 
so bright and crowded 
just before curtain time 
during the height of the 
Broadway season, is dark 
and deserted ten minutes 
after the curtains in the 
surrounding theatres 
have made their final 
descent. 
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the fifties: patchwork progress 


by Louis Kronenberger 


Certainly there was brightness in the American theatre 
of the 1950's, but it was the brightness of the patchwork 
quilt—of isolated squares, of many unrelated bits of 
color. There was, in other words, no great sense of an 
orderly march or a sustained advance—so that now, as 
the decade closes, there is no saying by just how much 
the theatre is improved or reoriented from when the 
decade opened. Amid very widespread activity on 
Broadway during the ’50’s, there was only one real af- 
firmative movement—the movement, as it happens, 
away from it, the off-Broadway movement. 

Still, even though it entailed foreign aid and rebel ac- 
tion and borrowed plumage, Broadway swarmed with 
activity. Again and again it showed real enterprise or 
could boast real achievement. And now and again it 
really made history—with, for example, one of the best 
of all musical comedies; with, as seems more and more 
certain, the most shattering of all American dramas. 

Where the 1950’s seem weakest—with the result that 
the whole decade seems to wobble a little—is ir, the mat- 
ter of sound new playwrights. During the ’20’s there was 
a whole host of emerging American names, O’Neill’s of 
course foremost. During the ’30’s Lillian Hellman a.id 
Clifford Odets appeared at virtually the same m>ment; 
at virtually the same moment during the 40’s appeared 
Arthur Miller and Tennessee Williams; while bridging 
the two eras there was Thornton Wilder. But as the ’50’s 
come to a close, only William Inge has enough work be- 
hind him to suggest a real career; and despite his virtues 
and his succession of solid hits, his career seems rathe: 
disappointing. Almost all the earlier playwrights I have 
spoken of have written poorer plays than Mr. Inge ever 
wrote, but they have also written considerably more 
provocative or important ones. Mr. Inge, with his some- 
what Sherwood Andersonish feeling for lost, troubled 
people and fumbled relationships and lonely lives, has 
tended, I think, to sentimentalize his material, to con- 
ventionalize his effects—in other words, to dilute his 
talent. Only in the most “superficial” of his plays, in 
Bus Stop with its freshening humor, is there a lack of ob- 
trusive tremolo; the very tremulousness of Mr. Inge’s 
people demands a particular toughness in himself. 

Other emerging playwrights of the °50’s have not 
written enough, or enough that counts, to seem really 


Mr. Kronenberger is drama critic of Time 
and editor of “The Best Plays” series. 


significant. Robert Anderson, in Tea and Sympathy, 
turned out a sustained and effective theatre piece, but at 
the price of an ultimately hollow play (his new play, in 
rehearsal as I write, may turn the scales). In Jn the Sum- 
mer House Jane Bowles displayed an individuality and 
style she could not sustain, and wound up with neither 
theatre piece nor play. Carson McCullers, in The Mem- 
ber of the Wedding, wrote asensitive mood piece; Archi- 
bald MacLeish, in /. B., wrote a striking but dramatical- 
ly unsustained modern story of Job. In Two for the See- 
saw, William Gibson made good theatre of one kind, and 
in The Miracle Worker remarkable theatre of another, 
but in neither work did a full-fledged playwright emerge. 
The playwright who—with a single play—has perhaps 
aroused the greatest hopes is Lorraine Hansberry. Des- 
pite its following a somewhat familiar pattern about 
minority-group life and problems, her A Raisin in the 
Sun shows a balance of qualities, of the humorous and 
the touching, of real life and sharp theatre, that suggests 
good work to come. 

Fortunately, this meager showing in the work of new 
American playwrights was eked out with the work of 
established ones, and of new playwrights from abroad. 
From England come two interesting plays by Graham 
Greene and a really civilized comedy, The Chalk Garden, 
by Enid Bagnold; but the most resonant English voice 
has been John Osborne’s with, among other things, its 
gift of magical abuse. From France came Samuel Beck- 
ett with Waiting for Godot, from Switzerland Friedrich 
Duerrenmatt with The Visit. Among more established 
foreign names there was T. S. Eliot, there was—post- 
humously—Jean Giraudoux, there was, as the play- 
wright who internationally bulked largest during the 
decade, Jean Anouilh. In America, Lillian Hellman 
showed an attractive departure in style in The Autumn 
Garden, and Arthur Miller just missed real achievement 
in A View from the Bridge. In a succession of plays Ten- 
nessee Williams displayed a continuing sense of power, 
but an increasing and distressing need for violence. 
But the great event in the American theatre of the ’50’s 
was Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into Night. 
O’Neill’s unsparing levy on his own darkened past, his 
relentless chronicle of his riven, driven, tortured family 
produced—for all its cumbrous faults—overwhelming 
drama, something with all the thrust of great theatre 
and all the convincingness of life. 

In the matter of musicals, Broadway continued to 
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show its mettle, indeed its supremacy. No theatrical 
production in the whole decade caused such instantane- 
ous delighted excitement as My Fair Lady. There were 
one or two other distinguished musicals and a number 
of bright ones, of such differing kinds as Guys and Dolls, 
The King and 1, The Golden Apple, The Pajama Game, 
The Music Man. Perhaps most disappointing in the 
musical field were its most famous team, Rodgers and 
Hammerstein. Opening the decade happily with The 
King and |, they wandered through it with a succession 
of uninspired hits. The 50’s made stars of a lot of young 
people—in musicals, among others, of Gwen Verdon and 
Andy Griffith; in dramatic roles, of Julie Harris and 
Kim Stanley, Maureen Stapleton and Geraldine Page, 
Jason Robards, Jr. and Eli Wallach. 

So much for the single names and the solo achieve- 
ments, which are rather the bright lamps along the road 
of the ’50’s than the ’50’s themselves. There remains the 
road itself to chart—the stretches where it moves for- 
ward or up, those where it detours or twists sideways. 
Of greatest significance has been the spectacular growth 
of off-Broadway, which, inside a few years, swelled from 
a few isolated groups to a vast theatrical hive. Out of 
that hive came new plays that occasionally went on to 
Broadway itself, came modern, sometimes avant-garde 
playwrights whom Broadway had cold-shouldered, came 
revivals of all sorts of recent Broadway productions, 
came a host of classics from Sophocles to Strindberg. 
Though least rewarding for the new work it produced, 
and though frequently inadequate in terms of its produc- 
tions, off-Broadway—by dint of lower prices, higher 
aspirations and fewer prejudices—enlarged the theatre 
scene and enrolled a new theatre audience. 

There were other forward and upward tendencies—a 
continuing effort, for example, to push beyond the usual 
limits of musical comedy into a world of near opera or 
musical drama. (The work of Gian-Carlo Menotti 
proved, increasingly, too near opera to be primarily the 
theatre’s province.) Whatever the weaknesses of a Can- 
dide or a West Side Story, they also provided something 
—a brilliant mock-operatic score, a sustained choreo- 
graphic approach—as much above ordinary musical 
comedy as outside it. In a similar way the Phoenix 
Theatre set out to create superior repertory—and till 
New York, like London and Paris, has it, it must hang its 
cultural head. The Phoenix seldom really succeeded, but 
if only as a reminder of a real need, if only as a stand- 
in for the real thing, it had symbolic value. 

There were other tendencies that, whatever their mer- 
its, gave cause, I think, for anxiety. One possible reason 
why the ’50’s saw a decline in creative playwriting was 
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Broadway’s coming more and more not just to fall back 
on but to exalt substitutes for real creativeness. With 
the growth of television, plays were more and more 
adapted from it, as plays seemed more and more to be 
adapted from stories and biographies and novels and 
newspaper headlines. Now, a certain amount of that is 
natural, reasonable, in fact inevitable; and a certain 
amount of it in the ’50’s proved rewarding. But the re- 
sults were not always so good, indeed were all too often 
appalling. The widespread tendency, in any case, to 
elevate rewrite to the level of creativity can only adulter- 
ate public taste on the one hand, and private aspiration 
on the other; can only encourage, at the expense of the 
dedicated playwright, the superior—and often not the 
least bit superior—hack. 

As the adapter, during the ’50’s, came to loom too 
large, so I think did the director. The foremost “serious” 
Broadway name during the period was almost certainly 
Elia Kazan’s—as well might be any one’s who helped 
shape hits of Tea and Sympathy, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, J. B. and Sweet Bird 
of Youth. And the creative rather than interpretative 
function that Mr. Kazan and other directors have mani- 
fested has on particular occasions proved immensely 
beneficial. All the same, the serious theatre must, in the 
long run, lose more than it gains if the creative play- 
wright is not at the absolute center of it; if the adapter’s 
cut-down clothes are to rank with custom-made ones, if 
the director is to be not just a helping hand but an out- 
right crutch. And all this is the more disquieting at this 
particular moment in Broadway history because of the 
emerging pattern—which the °50’s vividly spotlighted 
—of Broadway itself. On Broadway, the high cost of 
production, the high price of tickets, the extensive con- 
trol of tickets by expense-account corporations, above 
all the whole new philosophy of hits-or-flops, of all-or- 
nothing, can’t help militating against a primary concern 
for quality. Broadway, during the ’50’s, had certainly 
its serious and adventurous producers; and the ’50’s, for 
that matter, managed at least one season good enough 
to boast a Tiger at the Gates, a Chalk Garden, a View 
from the Bridge, a Lark, a Matchmaker, an Anne Frank, 
a Waiting for Godot and a My Fair Lady. Indeed, as the 
"50's end, the real dark cloud on the horizon has nothing 
to do with one season inevitably being better than 
another, or even with how much work is specifically 
good or bad or indifferent. It has to do, rather, with an 
attitude. More and more as off-Broadway, whatever its 
blunders, has added novelty and variety, so has Broad- 
way itself, whatever its virtues, seemed to stress show 
business at the expense of drama. end 
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the openings 


by Jack Balch 


it is rather shocking to some that Paddy Chayefsky, 
whose The Tenth Man, at the Booth Theatre, was No- 
vember’s most exciting arrival, got his basic training as 
a playwright in the salt mines of television. (It is equally 
shocking, and for the same reason, that William Gibson, 
whose The Miracle Worker was the only other recently 
opened play to compete in quality with Chayefsky’s, ob- 
tained his training in the same place.) The shock, on a 
different level of world-shaking importance, of course, 
mav be described as analogous to our traumatic pangs 
as Americans when we discovered that the Russians had 
sent a rocket to the moon. How did they do it? And, 
even though they seem to be able to send rockets to the 
moon, don’t we still make better chrome? 

We do indeed. The current season, to consider solely 
the November openings, includes a good deal of fine 
chrome, in varying degrees of spit, polish, and finish. 
There’s The Sound of Music, starring Mary Martin, at 
the Lunt-Fontanne Theatre. There were The Girls 
Against the Boys, starring Bert Lahr and Nancy Walker, 
and a truly regrettable failure, Dore Schary’s The High- 
est Tree, obviously intended to be a sputnik but rendered 
schizophrenic by the chrome motif all the same. There 
was also Only in America. But before dealing with these, 
I should like to return to The Tenth Man and try to sug- 
gest why it is a popular hit by box-office standards, and, 
more importantly, a successful creative flight. 

To begin with, it returns the theatre to the playwright, 
making the play the thing wherein to catch the conscience 
of the audience. That is a great achievement. Those who 
doubt it should consider the fate of Moss Hart’s The 
Climate of Eden, which, | have it on reliable authority, 
was a far better play when it was first finished than it 
was when it was produced on Broadway in 1952. What 
happened between the first and final finished drafts, 
according to my source, was that “cooler” heads got to 
Mr. Hart and talked him into making changes—soften- 
ing this, toning down that, “making rational otherwise 
misunderstandable details.”” Because more interest was 
shown in polishing the play for approval than in driving 
it on its merit for all its immense potential for freshness 
of impact, The Climate grew cold. 

The fact that Mr. Hart was the director and author, 
that his brother Bernard was a coproducer, made little 
difference, once the author’s confidence had been shak- 
en. The point is that directors and producers don’t nec- 
essarily know more than playwrights do about what 
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audiences will or won’t stand for. Unlike mother, they 
don’t know best. 

The idea that actors know best (after all, they’ve got 
to get up there and say those lines, and do those things) 
is also unlikely, at least, and fallible at most. Shirley 
Booth finally managed to walk out on a William Inge 
play, A Loss of Roses (which arrived here too late for 
review in this issue) . She is reported to have claimed the 
play was not “hers” and that she’d expected that Mr. 
Inge would revise the play to enlarge and make more 
important her own part. I am reminded of the time Mr. 
Inge was about to have his first New York play pro- 
duced. That, of course was Come Back, Little Sheba. 
The Theatre Guild, producing it at the Westport Play- 
house, had asked Miss Booth to do the lead part. But 
Miss Booth, after having read the play, found it distaste- 
ful and without distinction. During rehearsals, she 
fought all the way to get certain changes made in lines 
and in business, and so heated did these “discussions” 
become, there was many a time when Mr. Inge (not yet 
as calm as a number of successes later made him) felt 
tempted to run from the theatre in those states of despair 
that only first-playwrights know. Everybody knows 
what happened after Sheba opened, and how Miss Booth, 
whose star had seemed in decline, became suddenly the 
proud owner of her finest part. 

Too many plays, unfortunately, are ruined “in com- 
mittee”—at least as many as are saved. Producer, star, 
director, even the backers (not officially, of course) 
have their say. Committees would be all right if their 
object were to push the play in its own direction. Too 
often caution moves the script the other way. Plays are 
written in solitary confinement, and in the spirit of the 
Cheshire Cat, who knows what he knows and is not con- 
cerned, too much, with what others think. 

I should like to make my point with a paradox. The 
post office requires that you send your packages to 
specific persons who live at particular addresses, and 
that the wrappings conform to uniform regulations: no 
loose ends left untied, etc. But in the theatre, if you’re 
a playwright worth your salt, the opposite kind of regu- 
lations must prevail. You can’t send your packages to 
specific persons, and so on, for you don’t know the 
people. You know neither their names nor their addres- 
ses. Nor can you afford to tie up loose ends, for they may 
be the life lines to the best insights. You must write the 
things to suit yourself, tie it up the way it seems most 
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fit, and then address it all To Whom It May Concern. 
It is really the only way to insure that your goods will 
get to the proper people and not end up in the dead- 
letter limbo. 

For the above reasons, it’s possible that although, to 
some in the theatre, it is shocking that a man from tele- 
vision (Mr. Gibson also, which makes two) has written 
so fine a play as The Tenth Man, it is no surprise to those 
who know television best. For television thinks it always 
knows to whom its “plays” are addressed, and where 
these people live, and, on this principle, it is in agree- 
ment with the post office on shipping rules, and never 
leaves anything untied or “insecurely” wrapped. Writ- 
ers such as Chayefsky and Gibson come to hate televi- 
sion, as the actor in The Big Knife hated Hollywood, 
and leave it as soon as they can for the stage. 

It is perhaps this intensive training, through television, 
in the futility of the comforts of the chrome that ac- 
counts for the extraordinary burst of creative freedom 
that has given the stage so clean-cut and triumphant a 
sputnik of the imagination as The Tenth Man. It is a 
beautiful play, as all critics have agreed, based on a 
theme singularly happy for the Chanukah season, cele- 
brating religious freedom, and the Christmas season of 
peace on earth and good will toward men, and the new 
year, with its promise for all that perhaps this sa¢ earth, 
a year older, may become at least one yéar wiser. It con- 
tains a truly remarkable performance by Arnold Marlé 
as a holy man who exorcises a dybbuk (Hebrew, mean- 
ing a lost migratory soul, roaming the bodies of living 
persons, seeking redress for evils suffered during life on 
earth and reducing its victims to schizophrenia, para- 
noia, catatonia, and so on). The girl this dybbuk in- 
habits is played by Risa Schwartz, teen-age daughter of 
Maurice Schwartz of the Yiddish Art Theatre of New 
York. “Kidnapped” by her grandfather (Jacob Ben- 
Ami) when her family decides to return her to a mental 
institution, she is brought to the synagogue, in a New 
York suburban district, where the grandfather appeals 


to the holy man for help. Believing in dybbuks, the holy . 


man instructs the sexton (David Vardi) to collect a 
quorum of ten Jews, who are necessary during the exor- 
cism as evidence before God of the presence and consent 
of the living body of Jewish faith at this most terrible of 
all ceremonials. But collecting ten is not easy and it is 
even harder to persuade them that dybbuks exist. The 
tenth man, played by Donald Harron, is a brilliantly en- 
dowed young lawyer but an unhappy man, himself a 
psychiatrist’s patient because of a lack of faith in God 
and an ennui with living that has made him attempt 
suicide a number of times. When the ceremony of exor- 
cism is completed, and the holy man has commanded the 
dybbuk to now leave the body of its victim or be damned, 
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it is the young lawyer who falls to the ground. It is he 
who had a dybbuk, the dybbuk of lovelessness because 
of faithlessness. Has the girl got a dybbuk, as was be- 
lieved, or is she “merely” schizophrenic? Who can say? 
Whether she has a dybbuk or a mania is never made 
clear, but it is clear that she loves the young man. 
“You'll leave her, dybbuk,” he says, in effect, “because, 
even if God won't act, she belongs to me now and I won’t 
let you have her.” 

In the play, The Dybbuk, from which Mr. Chayefsky 
undoubtedly drew at least some source material, the girl 
dies when the dybbuk leaves her. But, as the author of 
The Tenth Man says somewhere in the play, as a nation 
we are “obsessed with happiness,” and perhaps the 
happy ending, uniting the boy and the girl, is the one 
concession made to the values of the world in which 
he lives. But this is a cavil, at most, for the play is a 
moving spectacle of the lame leading the halt. As extra- 
ordinary as the power and mysticism of the play is its 
humor. A magnificent cast, including, besides those 
mentioned, Lou Jacobi, Jack Gilford, George Voskovec, 
Martin Garner, Gene Saks, Alan Manson, Paul Marin 
and Tim Callaghan, gives an ensemble performance that 
shows off the directorial understanding and facility of 
Tyrone Guthrie at his best. Setting and lighting, also 
exceptional, was by David Hays. 

Kurt Kasznar, playing a Viennese playboy in The 
Sound of Music, is offered a job by the Nazis during the 
period of the German-Austrian Anschluss at one point 
in the action. Asked by his friends if he will accept or 
decline, he replies whimsically with the story of a dying 
man who is asked if he will now denounce the devil. The 
dying man asks in turn, “Is this the time to make 
enemies?” The line is intended to get a laugh, and it 
succeeds—but in an ironic way it also reflects the spirit 
of this musical. No enemies will be made if the authors 
can help it. Mary Martin plays Maria Rainer, who be- 
comes Maria von Trapp, wife of Captain Georg von 
Trapp, a widower and father of seven singing children. 
It is Maria Augusta von Trapp’s book, the story of the 
famous Trapp family, on which the libretto is based. 
Miss Martin and the children, including featured players 
Lauri Peters and Marilyn Rogers, are equally adorable. 
Theodore Bikel, playing the Captain, has great appeal as 
a stern but high-principled and honorable paterfamilias 
who leads his large brood into a flight from Naziism. 
Patricia Neway is outstanding as the Mother Abbess, 
and Marion Marlowe does good work as a high-living 
lady. 

The music by Richard Rodgers and the lyrics by Oscar 
Hammerstein II lilt, tilt and delight. But most of what is 
sensitive and interesting in the source material was ig- 
nored. In place of all that, a pedestrian book, with 
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pedestrian incidents and dialogue, by (believe it or not) 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, is substituted, and 
all of it is uncomfortably reminiscent of Rose Marie 
with children added. But the producers need not worry 
about that, with the biggest advance sale in the history 
of the Broadway theatre. 

Only in America, by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. 
Lee, from the book by the same name by Harry Golden, 
has some wonderful lines, such as the statement by ner- 
vous and jittery Nehemiah Persoff, in the role of Mr. 
Golden, editor of the Carolina Israelite in Charlotte: 
“How Marshall Field got the Chicago Tribune—his wife 
said ‘Honey, will you run down to the corner and buy 
me a paper?’ ” It also has some exquisite situations: a 
prostitute becoming his “associate editor,” Golden giv- 
ing a panel of state investigators a modest proposal for 
the solution of the Negro-white integration “problem.” 
Fine support was furnished by Shepperd Strudwick and 
Ludwig Donath. But one wishes Mr. Lawrence and Mr. 
Lee were not so glib and against roughage. 

The Highest Tree deals with an atomic scientist (Ken- 
neth MacKenna) who, dying of leukemia, decides, after 
searching his conscience, to come out against further 
A-bomb tests, disseminators of Strontium 90. But if 
the road to Hell be paved with good intentions, so may 
Heaven be paved with bad executions. Passion should 
have spun this plot; instead rationalizations only ver- 
halized it. 

The best things about The Girls Against the Boys, the 
musical revue about the war between the sexes with the 
girls cast as the aggressor force, were the performances 
of Mr. Lahr and Miss Walker in a husband-and-wife 
skit called “Hostility,” and various appearances, solo 
and otherwise, by two fine newcomers to the theatre, 
Shelley Berman and Dick Van Dyke. Sandra Devlin. 
stifly wobbling across the stage, is a sight everybody 
should see more often. Unfortunately there was little 
else to give these great comics a vehicle for their talents. 

Off Broadway, there is an excellent revival of Shadow 
and Substance, the Paul Vincent Carroll classic. by 
the Irish Players. Helena Carroll, the playwright’s 
daughter, does the first portrayal of a saint I’ve ever 
seen that isn’t overcome by self-conscious nobility and 
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dedication. Kendall Clark and John McLiam, as the 
Canon and the schoolmaster, cover themselves with 
glory, as does the rest of the cast. 


Critical Box Score 


The Tenth Man—All seven of the daily newspaper 
notices were favorable to Paddy Chayefsky’s play. 
Brooks Atkinson of the Times had this comment: “All 
we need in the theatre are writers, directors and actors. 
In The Tenth Man they are happily met in a new play 
for the first time this season. Mr. Chayefsky, Mr. Guthrie 
and the actors have exorcised a dybbuk that has pos- 
sessed Broadway ever since this shabby season began.” 

The Sound of Music—There was almost unreserved 
praise from four of the critics, including Richard Watts, 
Jr. of the Post, who called the musical “wonderfully en- 
dearing.” Two had serious reservations, including Mr. 
Atkinson, who discovered “clichés of operetta” present. 
In the Herald Tribune, Walter Kerr found much of the 
proceedings “not only too sweet for words, but almost 
too sweet for music.” 

Only in America—Only Robert Coleman of the Mir- 
ror, among the seven aisle men, had an endorsement for 
this one. “Swell theatre” was his verdict. There was one 
inconclusive notice and five negative ones. Among the 
negatives, Mr. Kerr wrote: “There is, I believe, a notion 
in the trade that Broadway success can be guaranteed by 
quite a simple formula: you grab yourself a best-selling 
book, and just add water. In this instance, the water—a 
veritable Niagara of false emotion and stretched-out 
jokes—drowns everything.” 

The Highest Tree—Once again there was a single 
affirmative vote. John McClain of the Journal-American 
found the Dore Schary piece “a timely and absorbing 
excursion into the baffling world of nuclear physics and 
genetics.” The six other notices expressed an opposite 
view, and, for the most part, in strong terms. 

The Girls Against the Boys—All seven reviewers had 
praise for the stars, Lahr and Walker, and censure for 
their revue. Mr. Kerr again: “The Girls Against the 
Boys is against all reason. It softens, and surrounds with 
sleepiness, two of the toughest. finest talents Broadway 
has ever produced.” end 
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sets and costumes for’’Saratoga’”’ 


In Saratoga, which boasts fifteen set changes and over 
two hundred costumes, I have tried not to overwhelm 
the audience with too lavish a visual banquet. There is 
a limit to the amount of resplendent spectacle that can 
be digested at one performance. I have seen recently 
décors in opera that in themselves were sumptuous feasts 
to the eye, but, by evening’s end, had left the audience 
surfeited. There was a craving for air and space. 

With that warning in view, I have attempted to make 
the diet in Saratoga a simple one, in spite of the fact that 
the change of fare is almost continual. My menu con- 
sists mostly of biscuit, toast and porridge, onion and 
fresh lettuce leaves. Sketching all the sets lightly on one 
basic tone, | have superimposed the dry, flaky tints of 
New Orleans, the colors becoming more springlike and 
salad-fresh as we journey to Saratoga. Likewise, I have 
attempted to give whole sets of elaborate costumes a 
certain rest to the eye by having them executed in har- 


monies of gray, buff and pale green. Yet rules are made 


by Cecil Beaton 


to be broken and I have enjoyed an occasional surprise 
of color, as when Miss Carol Lawrence appears in the 
Casino as a scarlet woman. It is true that the quaint 
period costumes at the fancy-dress ball in the gilded ball- 
room of the United States Hotel are done in the pis- 
tachio-colored satins and chocolate-box ribbons so be- 
loved of that day, but the more vivid colors are used only 
in those instances when a dramatic visual note is neces- 
sary, as when, for example, Clio (Miss Lawrence) ar- 
rives among the stuffy clientele of the United States, 
rocking themselves into a stupor on the porch. 

Perhaps such a restrained palette as I have used in 
this production may strike Broadway audiences as being 
in too refined taste for such a large-scale enterprise, but 
these quiet tonalities were rather intended to heighten 
the romantic mood of this delightful musical, and in 
the hope that audiences may come away from Saratoga 
with their cup of enjoyment filled, if not overflowing. 


end 


The French market in New Orleans is one of the locales of the action in Act I. Morton DaCosta adapted 
the Ferber novel for the musical stage and also directed the production, which Robert Fryer is presenting. 
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The four principals at center foreground in this scene from ‘‘Saratoga”™ are (from left): Odette Myrtil, 


Howard Keel, Carol Lawrence and Warde Donovan. Mr. Kee! plays the male lead, Colonel Clint Maroon. 





With his mother looking on, Mr. Beaton prepared the designs for the sets and costumes of the new Broadway 


musical at his country home in Wiltshire, England. Some of his sketches are reproduced on these pages. 
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Becket, ou Vhonneur de Dieu,” at the Montparnasse-Gaston Baty. 
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theatre, Paris 


by Jean-Pierre Lenoir 


A swift wind of adventure has been blowing through the 
national theatres of Paris. The Malraux Plan is at work, 
reshuffling, reshaping and reorganizing. The Comédie 
Francaise has lost its second theatre, the Salle Luxem- 
bourg (Odéon), and $275,000 of its annual subsidy, to 
Jean-Louis Barrault. The Opéra and Opéra-Comique 
have a new administrator, A. M. Julien, the man who 
created the Theatre of the Nations. Jean Vilar, who in 
eight short years has raised the Théatre National Popu- 
laire from the status of a mere foible of a politician to 
that of one of the most powerful forces in the contempor- 
ary French theatre, has been given a small thédtre 
d essai, or experimental house, to balance his twenty- 
seven-hundred-seat auditorium at the Palais de Chaillot. 

it is still too early to adjudge the effect of the policy of 
reorganization at the Comédie Francaise. With a new 
administrator, Claude de Boisanger, and the amputation 
of the Salle Luxembourg, la Maison de Moliére has 
needed several months to put its house in order, and it is 
unlikely that the full rhythm of a new production every 
month will be reached before this review appears in 
print. 

M. Barrault started from scratch at the Odéon—now 
somewhat pretentiously styled “le Théatre de France” — 
with three plays lined up for production: Paul Claudel’s 
Téte d Or, Jean Anouilh’s La Petite Moliére, and Eu- 
gene lonesco’s Le Rhinocéros. Under the system of al- 
ternance that he favors, each play, after an initial run 
of two or three weeks, assumes a place in the repertory 
that varies according to the warmth of its reception. 

For his opening production, Barrault chose Téte d'Or 
—and avoided disaster by a hairsbreadth. The work was 
written in 1889, when Claudel was twenty-one. Apart 
from Fragment d'un Drame, which dates from the previ- 
ous year, it is the poet’s earliest play. Claudel had for- 
bidden its presentation during his lifetime, and this was 
its first production. The play has been described as the 
author's “adieu to paganism,” and the Promethean hero 
of the story can perhaps be interpreted as representing 
Claudel’s vision of youth. In his Mémoires improvisés he 
summed up the vision as the desire for independence and 
liberty that, in many minds, becomes confused with the 
thirst for violence. Téte d'Or is the expression, in dra- 


M. Lenoir, one of Paris’ leading critics, regularly reports 
on the stage of the French capital for this magazine. 
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matic form, of Claudel’s attempt to reconcile this essence 
of youth with his newly acquired religious conscious- 
ness. The play is, consequently, a very personal work. 
Studying it may provide the earnest observer with re- 
vealing glimpses of the youthful workings of the poet's 
mind, but for the average member of the public, it is a 
Gargantuan puzzle, a mass of verbal and symbolic gym- 
nastics through which one catches only a vague glimpse 
of something comprehensible. 

Not that one is led from the conclusion into regretting 
M. Barrault’s venture in producing the play. Téte d’Or 
would certainly have been brought to the stage sooner 
or later, and one’s imagination falters at the prospect of 
what it might become in less talented hands. At the 
Odéon-Théatre de France, superb acting, led by Alain 
Cuny in the title role, allied to simple direction, make of 
it a Spartan but bearable evening in the theatre. Press 
reactions to Téte dOr have been varied but, on the 
whole, much cooler than one would have expected for an 
inaugural production. The public had yet to make its 
opinion clear, when this report was prepared, but I shall 
be surprised if the play retains a sufficient following to 
give it more than a nominal place in the repertory. 

If one’s principal regret, after seeing Téte d’Or, is that 
a fine opportunity was missed in the launching of a his- 
toric enterprise at the Odéon, Jean Vilar’s first presen- 
tation at his new theatre stirs quite different thoughts. 
In staging Armand Gatti’s Le Crapaud-buffle at the 
Récamier, M. Vilar has set his pigeon among the cats 
with an air of magnificent indifference to the flying 
feathers. 

The crapaud-buffle of the title is, it appears—and here 
I merely employ the terms of the author's Guide to Dis- 
traught Dramatic Critics—a mystic toad of Aztec de- 
scent whose voice possesses the uncommon power of dis- 
associating the human frame. The unfortunate whose 
rest is disturbed by the crapaud-buffle is as likely as not 


. literally to lose his head for an hour or two, or to feel 


his pajama sleeves flapping emptily beside him. The 
whole operation is, however, quite painless, and the 
principal danger involved—apart, I suppose, from the 
risk of a nasty cold in the head—seems to be that one’s 
members may not always return to their rightful owner. 
This fascinating little creature shares the honors of the 
piece with Don Tiburcio, the president of one of those 
transient republics that rise and fall in equatorial Ameri- 
ca with monotonous regularity to an obligato of small- 
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arms fire. As it is presented at the Récamier, the work is 
disconcerting in the extreme, but represents an unusual 
vision of an unusual subject. It badly needs cutting and 
reshaping, but it seems to mé that the author has shown 
himself as a man with an unmistakable future in the 
theatre. 

In staging Le Crapaud-buffle, M. Vilar has taken the 
first courageous step forward along the path he has chos- 
en for his théatre dessai. In following such a policy he 
will not find much support from the press, but then he 
probably does not expect it. The man who has run the 
largest theatre in Paris successfully since 1951 need not 
tremble overmuch at the strictures of Le Figaro. 

The importance attached by Parisian directors to their 
press reviews varies a great deal from theatre to theatre. 
Although M. Vilar, for example, can afford to ignore the 
opinions of the larger dailies of Paris, the average com- 
mercial manager is a good deal more dependent upon a 
good press to fill his theatre—at least for the first month 
of a new preduction. Jean-Paul Sartre’s new play at the 
Renaissance Theatre, Les Séquestrés d’ Altona, passed 
through a difficult few weeks soon after its premiére as 
the result of a divided press, but has now established it- 
self firmly and will probably run throughout the season. 

Les Séquestrés is a weakly constructed piece. Its ex- 
position seems interminable; flashback technique is em- 
ployed to the point of abuse; most of the events and 
characters described are so melodramatic that they im- 
pose a severe strain upon one’s credulity. Despite its 
technical deficiencies, however, Sartre’s play is, in my 
opinion, the most interesting one we have seen yet this 
season. 

Its apparent subject is not very complex, but a close 
study reveals several layers of allegory and implication 
lying beneath the surface appearance of a conventional 
drama. The play is concerned with an elderly German 
arms manufacturer, who is incurably ill, and his im- 
mediate family two sons, Franz and Werner; a 
daughter, Leni; and Werner’s wife, Johanna. Herr von 
Gerlach ‘is facing a difficult decision. He is reluctant to 
leave his factories in the care of Werner, his younger 
son, an honest but unimaginative fellow, whose princi- 
ples fetter his enthusiasm. Franz is his obvious choice for 
the inheritance. But his elder son, since returning from 
the war, in which he fought as a fanatical Nazi, has lived 
in complete seclusion from the rest of the family. Franz 
refuses to accept his country’s economic and spiritual 
recovery; he is immured in his room at the top of the 
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house, convinced that Germany still lies stretched in 
ruins about him. 

Sartre has stated his theme in these words: “le silence 
de ceux qui reviennent,’ the soldier’s conscience after 
the battle. Viewed in such a light, Franz’s acceptance of 
morally offensive means in the pursuance of what he be- 
lieves to be a worthy end—the establishment of Nazism 
in Europe—and his subsequent search for justification 
after Germany’s defeat, obviously refer indirectly to the 
present conflict in North Africa. But the author’s aim 
lies deeper. Is he not seeking, in the picture he draws 
of the disintegration of this strange family, to outline 
the portrait of a whole people? In the father’s calm ac- 
ceptance of his approaching death, Werner’s desire to 
shape his own life, and the seemingly insoluble predica- 
ment of Franz, three elements of Sartre’s vision of post- 
war Germany can be recognized. 

There are certainly other themes to be found in Les 
Séquestrés. It is rare to find two of my colleagues who 
share the same hypotheses. Opinions regarding the the- 
atrical value of the play have also varied tremendously, 
ranging from the savagely aggressive to the respectfully 
admiring. 

In direct contrast, Jean Anouilh’s latest play, Becket, 
ou (honneur de Dieu, would be hard to beat for sheer 
craftsmanship. It is a beautifully constructed piece, run- 
ning as smoothly as well-oiled machinery. Its subject is, 
of course, drawn from the history of twelfth-century 
England, where Thomas of London—in his youth the 
boon companion of Henry I1—turned away from the 
king, when he was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and became the champion of the church against the 
crown. Becket begins vigorously with Henry II’s cele- 
brated penance at Canterbury, where he was flogged be- 
fore Thomas’ tomb. The monarch’s dialogue there with 
the specter of his onetime companion leads naturally to 
a flashback; now it is twenty years earlier—1155—the 
time when Becket was made chancellor. With that, the 
action proper of the play begins, and throughout the 
work there is visible a smoothness of construction. 

Although the respective ages of Daniel Ivernel as 
Henry II and Bruno Cremer as Thomas bear an inverse 
relation to historical fact, both actors do remarkably 
well in their demanding roles. M. Ivernel is particularly 
successful in his abrupt transition from youthful in- 
souciance to violent and implacable anger when Thomas 
renounces the chancellorship and begins his opposition 


to the king’s will. end 
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A lesson in table manners precedes the famous fight scene in William Gibson’s new play. Clockwise, 
from left: Patty Duke, Anne Bancroft, Torin Thatcher, James Congdon, Kathleen Comegys and Patrizia Neal. 





a miracie named Patty 


by Jack Balch 


Eloquence is not necessarily something you do with 
speech. You can achieve it, as effortlessly as water finds 
its true level, if you have the magic to say things with 
tools other than words. Sprite-sized Patty Duke, who 
has already been nominated unofficially by a number of 
the theatre's awed elders (practically anybody is older 
than she) for any and all best-of-the-season’s acting 
prizes for her portrayal of little Helen Keller, the blind, 
deaf and mute girl of William Gibson’s drama The Mir- 
acle W orker, apparently possesses that magic. 

Departmented and normal enough to experience a con- 
tinuing difficulty at school with spelling, and even more 
trouble with civics and arithmetic (although all her 
grades average between 80 and 90), she met with your 
reporter during a completely informal visit at the home 
of her “discoverer,” mentor and manager, John Ross. 

Because, when | arrived, Patty was plugging away at 
some homework with Ethel, John’s wife, I killed a little 
time with John in small talk. But a perfectly routine 
question, “What's new?,” brought out a startling answer: 

“It is conceivable that Patty might lose her job in the 
show prior to August 31 next, when her contract expires.” 

“You're joking.” 

“No.” He explained that, according to this contract, 
“Patty mustn't grow taller than fifty-four inches or man- 
agement, at its instant discretion, if it feels like exercis- 
ing it, can give her notice.” 

“Is there any chance she'll hit fifty-four inches before 
then?” 

“Well, let’s see. Last May, when she was accepted for 
the part, after an audition and then a physical measur- 
ing, she was fifty-two inches tall. About six months later, 
in November. she was up to 52%4 inches. At that rate, 
maybe we'll make it all right. At the same time, you’ve 
got to remember that next summer will come between 
now and the end of August, and you know how kids are: 
They play. they eat, they spring up—” 

“Well. at ten. which you say is how old Patty is, she 
shouldn't grow too much within the deadlines,” I said. 
Something occurred to me. “/s Patty ten years old?” 

He laughed. “Weli. we say she is. You know how the 
careers of young ladies are, even this young. But of 
course, since they claimed in Washington, when she ap- 
peared there on this investigation of TV prize-winning 
shows. that she’s twelve—” He laughed again. “Patty 
has a beautiful explanation for this age discrepancy. I'll 
let her tell you herself when she comes in.” 
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“In this contract of hers with the management of The 
Miracle W orker, is there any limitation on her weight?” 

“Are you kidding? With what she does in the show?” 

What she does in the show is go around and around 
the stage and up and down its stairs, and in and out of 
everybody's way, and eat out of everybody’s plate at 
mealtimes, restlessly and forever on the move. That is, 
that’s what she does until her teacher, Annie Sullivan 
(played by the magnificent Miss Anne Bancroft), ap- 
pears on the scene. Herself once almost totally blind, 
and pledged by grief at the thought of the death of her 
little brother, with whom she grew up in institutions like 
charnel houses, to not abandon the ferociously helpless 
and almost maniacally-bright-yet-caught-in-total-dark- 
ness little one who is so dangerously in her care, Annie 
steps between little Helen and all her wild-animal habits. 
What ensues then is a battle so ferocious that it becomes 
almost totally unbearable to an audience (and perhaps 
to its two participants, who seemed, to this writer at 
least, like an Angel of Light battling against the Dark 
Angel of ignorance and despairing total isolation). 

“That scene in the second act,” I began, “where Annie 
orders all the rest of the family out of the house and 
locks herself in the dining room with the little savage. 
determined, as a prerequisite of compelling her atten- 
tion, to break her of the habit of roving like a pirate 
from one dinner plate to the next—somebody has writ- 
ten that it was the most exciting theatrical brawl ‘since 
Bill Farnum fought Tom Santschi in the first movie 
version of The Spoilers’-—” 

“Henry T. Murdock of the Philadelphia /nquirer 
wrote that,” John said. “It was a good story, but of 
course the brawl he talked about was only with physical 
means, using fists. This one 

At this point Patty, through with her lesson, came into 
the room. “How do you do?” she said primly, in a sweet 
voice, with perfect diction, “I’m very glad to meet you.” 

She seated herself. As Ethel fed a “conveyer belt” of 
cups of black coffee to myself and John, and a solo glass 
of milk, massively backed up with assorted biscuits, to 
Patty, I took stock of her. She’s even tinier, seated across 
a low table, than she is when, viewed across the foot- 
lights, she roams, a tiny fury reminiscent somehow, sans 
voice, sans size, and sans the “support” of adult involve- 
ment, of a Judith Anderson in Medea or a Geraldine 
Page in Sweet Bird of Youth. She was dressed in a plain 
little-girl’s blouse and a plaid skirt. Her eyes were the 
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most interesting and vivid part of a small, piquant, 
sweet and pretty face. They were so deeply blue, they 
seemed dark, and they shone with a sunrise brilliance. 

“Mr. Ross,” | said, “suggested you might have an 
explanation for the age discrepancy that came out dur- 
ing the Washington hearings.” 

They both laughed, and she said, “Yes. Well, I like 
to say that it shows I’m really a very serious person, 
in spite of the fact that I giggle a lot and like to play, 
for the proceedings aged me by exactly two years and 
three months.” 

On the table between us as we talked was a yellow-yarn 
octopus Patty had made the evening before, just before 
curtain time. The octopus, suggesting a weirdly wonder- 
ful giant daffodil, had shoe-shiny black-button eyes as 
big as half its head, “because it lives deep down in the 
sea where the pressures are very great, | am told.” Ob- 
viously a loved confidante, Patty took care to include it 
in our conversation. Also included was a three-pound 
Chihuahua named Bambi, which belongs to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross but is Patty’s best “breathing”-animal friend. 

“We take Bambi to church with us sometimes,” Patty 
said. “Mrs. Ross has a bag for her, and she doesn’t make 
a sound. She never makes a sound when she knows it 
would be wrong. One time a large object was dropped 
with a boom right by the bag. She didn’t make a sound 
even then. She wasn’t even frightened because, when we 
opened the bag to look, she was asleep.” 

I brought the conversation around to the fabulous sec- 
ond-act fight scene between Patty and Miss Bancroft. 

“Don’t you get hurt?” I asked. 

“No,” she said with a smile. “It was found that Annie 
and I would need knee pads and elbow pads to protect 
us. Then it was discovered that we needed more protec- 
tion than that. We were provided with shin guards. We 
needed more. We got arm guards. Then they gave me 
pads to go back of my legs, to go in front of my legs, 
knees, elbows, arms, and besides, those costumes are 
heavy and the bodies are padded. Oh, yes, I also wear 
high button shoes, and they help too.” 

“T understand that the four blind children in the show 
used to watch you in rehearsals of the fight?” 

“That's true. At first. they didn’t know what was going 
on. Then they asked their mothers. After that, they used 
to gather and ‘watch’—that’s what they themselves call 
it—all the time. Slap: They knew Annie had whopped 
me. Boom: They knew I'd hit the floor. Splash: They 
knew Annie had thrown water into my face.” 

“Aren't you afraid of catching colds from the water?” 

“My clothes are waterproof,” she said. 


“Did you learn how to be blind from watching the 


blind children?” I asked. 
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‘Well, Mr. Ross” (she calls him Uncle John when just 
“family” is present) “and I, almost a year ago, began 
to work on the script. Since there were no words in it, | 
said “Mr. Ross, you say I’m a natural actress, but why, 
then, don’t I know where to begin?’ Mr. Ross was silent 
for a while.” (John laughed suddenly and said, “1 cer- 
tainly was.”) “Then he said, ‘Well, natural is not 
enough, although it isn’t bad as something to begin with. 
If you needed an operation, would you go to a natural 
or would you go to a trained doctor?’ ’ 

At that memory, they both laughed again and Ethel 
came into the room, smiling, to see what was so funny. 

“**Would you go up to the sky with a pilot who had it 
in him to break records but had never taken a flying 
lesson?’ John recalled a past conversation, singing the 
words. 

“*Would you call a man a linguist who is marvelously 
fitted for the speaking of French but has never pro- 
nounced one word in that language?’ ” she echoed. 

Ethel took another “order” for two black coffees, with- 
drew, and Patty continued, serious-faced now. “We read 
the script and discussed it, Mr. Ross and I. Then we went 
back to Annie Sullivan’s memoirs of her teaching of 
Helen Keller and discussed that. Then, as exercises for 
me, Mr. Ross took me back to when Helen was eighteen 
months, just before she got ill. Do you know what Helen 
could do when she was eighteen months?” 

This question, I realized, was addressed to me. 

“She could say some words, particularly ‘wa-wa’ (wa- 
ter), and she had a very bright mind and she used to 
chase shadows whenever and wherever she saw one, like 
a kitten chases a piece of string. I said ‘wa-wa’ and I 
chased the shadows, and slowly, after that, we brought 
ourselves up to the opening of the play. And I pretended 
that Annie had just arrived at the house, and I had ex- 
plored her face with my fingers and taken her suitcase 
and was carrying'it upstairs. | kept my eyes closed, be- 
cause we figured Mr. Penn [ Arthur Penn, the director] 
would want me to play it that way, if I got the part. 
Later, when I did get the part, Mr. Penn said he wanted 
me to work with my eyes wide open, but with a fixed and 
unfocused look, such as blind people have. But, anyway, 
after I'd bumped into everything after a week of re- 
hearsals with Mr. Ross, long before I got the part, he 
stopped me. ‘Remember what I said about it being bet- 
ter to be trained and natural than just a natural? Well, 
here’s a clue. The way you carry that imaginary suitcase 
each time, I never can tell what size it is, or what shape. 


You'll have to give it the same size and shape, and do the 


same for everything else.’ That’s when I began to really 
learn what I was doing.” 


(continued on page 86) 
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Melvyn Douglas—by Gilbert Millstein 


A rounded description of the long career of Melvyn 
Douglas, who is currently taking poison on stage eight 
times a week as a President of the United States whose 
grasping friends consistently elude his limited reach, 
can probably best be set forth in two notices appearing 
thirty-one years apart in the New York Times. “There 
is a new leading man in town,” it was reported in the 
theatrical gossip of January 29, 1928, “and that might 
as well be news. William A. Brady introduced him in 
A Free Soul, which is now ensconced at the Klaw. His 
name is Melvyn Douglas; he is over six feet tall, blond 
and of athletic build. The matinée girls do say he is 
good-looking.” Douglas was playing Ace Wilfong, a 
gangster but comely. Last October 2, in his review of 
The Gang’s All Here, a tract on American politics in 
general and the late Warren G. Harding’s scabrous ad- 
ministration in particular, Brooks Atkinson wrote that 
“Mr. Douglas is superb as the President” and did not 
linger over his looks. 

As a matter of fact, Douglas looks uncommonly fine 
for a former matinée idol, accomplished farceur and 
moving-picture lady-killer and lounge lizard. His dimen- 
sions have changed little, his tailoring is faultless; his 
hair is gray, his eyes have acquired a pouch apiece; his 
disposition is amiable, his demeanor modest, and his 
outlook disenchanted but on the whole hopeful. At the 
age of fifty-eight, he has appeared in eighteen plays on 
Broadway and an indeterminate number on tour, in 
stock and repertory; staged four (in two of which, 
Mother Lode and Glad Tidings, he also starred), and 
coproduced one (the highly successful revue Call Me 
Mister) ; made between fifty and sixty pictures, most of 
which he is now equipped to recall with superb, stony 
indifference; and been seen on television, as, among 
other things, Stalin, a sympathetic businessman and a 
dedicated statesman kicked around by a know-nothing 
Senator. 

This was a clear case of art imitating life. During the 
early years of the war, when Douglas was serving as 
head of the Arts Division of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, he was attacked on the floor of the House by the 
egregious Representative Rankin, a Southerner with a 
widely acknowledged reputation for virulent anti-Jewish 
bias. The evening of the day of Rankin’s fulminations, 
Douglas made a scheduled speech before members of the 
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National Press Club. “Gentlemen,” he began, “I’m sorry 
the chairman didn’t introduce me by my own name, 
which is Hesselberg. My father was a Russian Jew who 
came to this country many years ago, and I have never 
had any reason to be anything but proud of the fact.” 
The applause was tumultuous. 

As is well known, Douglas is endowed with a throbbing 
social conscience, and there is little doubt that of the 
roles to which he has been assigned in recent years, two, 
his present one and that of Clarence Darrow in Inherit 
the Wind (he replaced Paul Muni for a time when the 
latter left the play for an eye operation, and toured with 
it for a year), have borne him up better professionally 
and philosophically than the others. “You do all kinds of 
things in a lifetime,” Douglas observed reasonably the 
other day. “But you try to determine, to some extent, 
what you do do. There are certain things I’ve come to 
believe, and if I get too far away from them I’m un- 
comfortable as a human being. I don’t mean to imply 
that I do things out of political necessity, but I do prefer 
doing things that do good, that have a comment to make. 

“Darrow was one of my gods as a young man. Harding 
wasn't. But what Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee 
are trying to say in both plays, I do feel deeply about. We 
all know of Darrow’s burning concern for justice. As 
for Harding—I’m afraid he represents something pretty 
inbred in our society. To me, what this play is about is 
not so much an individual President as the story of the 
Presidency. Darrow was palpably out of Darrow; I read 
a great deal about him. I didn’t do very much research 
on Harding. I’ve tried to think of Harding—Griffith P. 
Hastings—not only as he was written, but as that curious 
type of adolescent found so often in supposedly grown 
men in this country, men who've never got beyond the 
locker-room stage of morality, and in doing that, I find’ 
I can do something more with him, give him a sort of na- 
tional universality, if that isn’t a contradiction in terms.” 

Douglas’ orientation can be accounted for, in large 
part, by his participation, admittedly peripheral, in the 
Chicago literary renaissance that followed the first 
World War. He had some contact with such disparate 


figures as Floyd Dell; Harriet Monroe, the editor of 


Poetry; Jane Addams, the founder of Hull House (he 
staged and performed in plays at the settlement house) ; 
Samuel Putnam. the critic and translator, and so on. It 
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is one of his most powerful recollections that at a very 
large party he was introduced to Darrow and Eugene 
Debs, the Socialist leader. He has always thought of 
them, he says, as “pure human beings.” 

“The group I traveled with,” Douglas observed, “was- 
n't destructive. They were simply kids who weren’t tak- 
ing any easy answers. They knocked things down and 

"pulled them apart to find answers. I lived through quite 
intimately all of the argument and torment that went 
with the break in the Socialist party that came with the 
rise of the Third International and Communism. I never 
formaily joined any of these groups; most of us didn’t. 
And then, as the years passed, the painful disillusion- 
ments set in, one succeeding the other. There was a long 
jump for me, politically, between the Chicago days and 
Franklin Roosevelt, because I simply didn’t have any 
object to fix on until the Roosevelt administration.” 

In his early years, Douglas’ ideas about the theatre 
were no more firmly formulated than his feelings about 
politics. He was born Melvyn Edouard Hesselberg on 
April 5, 1901, in Macon, Georgia, the older of the two 
sons of Edouard Hesselberg, a concert pianist and music 
teacher, and Lena Shackleford, whom Hesselberg met 
and married while he was teaching in Denver. The fa- 
ther’s occupation kept the family moving around at a 
rapid pace and young Melvyn’s formal education was 
rather sketchy; it was terminated in his junior year at 
the high school in Lincoln, Nebraska, when he was ex- 
pelled for belonging to a secret society. He served 
underage—in the Army Medical Corps in the first World 
War. 

When the war was over, Douglas returned to Chicago. 
where his parents were then living. He had done some 
schoolboy acting, but he had no notion of what he 
ultimately intended to do for a living. For almost a year 
he held one odd job after another. 

The man who set Douglas’ feet forever in the theatre 
was a drama teacher and former Shakespearean actor 
named William Owen, whom Douglas ran into at a party. 
He went to Owen for lessons, became his assistant, and 


then went out on the road in a Shakespearean repertory 
company organized by Owen. “I was fortunate to start 
my work in the theatre.” Douglas said, “with an old 
man who had a tremendous and very real love of it, . 
which adds up to what I suppose could be called ideal- 
ism. Up to then, the theatre was just something I thought 


of as fun. It gave me a chance to sleep late and meet 
actresses. Owen struck something in me that responded, 
and what it was he imparted to me about the theatre was 
one of the reasons I was so unhappy so often in Holly- 
wood.” He immediately amended this. “I was very well 
paid in my unhappiness, of course,”’ he said. 
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Douglas got to Broadway via years of repertory and 
stock. After a couple of seasons with Jessie Bonstelle, he 
was put under contract by William A. Brady. He had 
already been married and divorced (and become the 
father of a son, Gregory Hesselberg) by the time he met 
Helen Gahagan. They were introduced when he became 
her leading man late in 1930 in Tonight or Never, and 
were married four months later. The couple now have 
two children, Peter, twenty-five, and Mary, twenty-one, 
and Douglas is a grandfather. 

His Hollywood career grew out of Tonight or Never, 
which Samuel Goldwyn bought as a vehicle for Gloria 
Swanson. Douglas was included in the package. His 
initial tour of duty in Hollywood left him so miserable 
that he and his wife packed up and took a trip around 
the world. From 1936 on, however, until he went first 
into civilian defense and then into the Army, he stayed 
in films. He mitigated whatever professional sorrows he 
may have had by engaging in Democratic politics, tak- 
ing up the cause of agricultural migrants, propagandiz- 
ing for the Spanish Loyalists, while trying to fend off 
their Communist allies, serving on the California Board 
of Social Welfare, and attempting to alert the nation to 
the coming second World War through his work in the 
Fight for Freedom Committee. During the war he 
worked in Special Services in the Far East and was 
mustered out a major. (While he was away, Miss Gaha- 
gan was elected to the first of her three terms in Cong- 
ress. ) 

“The theatre is the, thing I know best.” Douglas 
summed up, “and so I work at it. But something more 
than that—it is one of the few mediums left in which 
there is a certain freedom of expression, in which no club 
is held over one’s head by sponsors, advertising agencies 
or pressure groups. In this age of conformity and mech- 
anization, I feel more and more that anyone connected 
with any of the creative arts is a fortunate being. 

“Politics? Hmmmm. I'd be in it if I really felt there 
was anything to be interested in. It’s difficult these days 
for me to whip up any interest. I’m rather sad about it. 
Here's a whole world emerging and who does anything 
about it? Let me express it this way: My wife and I were 
in Spain not long ago, in a little fishing village. It'd 
been raining most of the day. About six-forty-five, the 
sky cleared, the sun came out. Three musicians turned 
up on the boardwalk. It was, I believe, St. Peter’s Day. 
and then from nowhere came crowds of people. Most of 
them obviously didn’t know each other, but they joined 
hands and danced. They talked. I started to cry and my 
wife was embarrassed. What had made me cry was this 
communion, this joining together, this contact, this 
extraordinarily beautiful contact.” end 
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the complete text of : “The Rope Dancers”’ 


Copyright:—© 1958 by Morton Wishengrad 

All rights reserved 

Reprinted by permission of Crown Publishers, Inc. 

Ail rights including the right of reproduction in whole 
or in part, in any form, are reserved under International 
and Pan-Americat; Copyright Conventions 
Caution:—Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that The Rope Dancers, being fully protected 
under the Copyright Laws of the United States of 
America, the British Empire, including the Dominion of 


by Morton Wishengrad 


Canada, and all other countries of the Copyright Union 
and the Universal Copyright Convention, is subject to 
royalty. All rights, including professional, amateur, mo- 
tion picture, recitation, lecturing, public reading, radio 
and television broadcasting, and the rights of transla- 
tion into foreign languages are strictly reserved. Par- 
ticular emphasis is laid on the question of readings, per- 
mission for which must be secured in writing from the 
author’s agent, MCA Artists Ltd., 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York pa NY. 


The Rope Dancers was presented by the Playwrights’ Company and Gilbert Miller 
at the Cort Theatre in New York on November 20, 1957, with the following cast: 


e Lizzie Hyland 

e Margaret Hyland 
@ The Moving Man 
e Mrs. Farrow 

e Clementine 

e James Hyland 

e Lameshnik__ESEE 
e The Cop 
@ Dr. Jacobson 


Beverly Lunsford 
—________ Siobhan McKenna 
___CWilliam Edmonson 

Joan Blondell 


Barbara Ellen Myers 





Art Carney 

Joseph Julian 
—_—Joseph Boland 
Theodore Bikel 





Directed by 


Production designed by 


Peter Hall 
_______ Boris Aronson 


Costumes by Patricia Zipprodt 


scene:—New York—the turn of the century 
an afternoon in early October 
mediately thereafter 


scene III- 


act one— 
act two—scene 1—im- 
half an hour later— 


act three 


scene I] 


half an hour later 2 hours later 


play cover :—All she, Lizzie, is aware of when she skips rope are the words and the rhymes that spring 


up in her own ear. 


. . She begins to chant what she has improvised— Lizzie :—President, 


President Rutherford Hayes—Grew a beard in twenty-eight days—Shaved it off to grow another 
—Made a pillow for his mother—( Siobhan McKenna, Beverly Lunsford ) 
below :—The setting by Boris Aronson for the New York production of “The Rope Dancers” 
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act one 


e Lizzie (Singing to herself—by 
rote) — 

President, President Rutherford 
Hayes, 


Grew a beard in twenty-eight days. 


(From the hall outside Margaret Hy- 
land comes into the kitchen carrying 
a tailor’s dummy. She places it ina 
corner of the doom, rapidly removes 
her hat and coat and goes to a pack- 
ing barrel, which shows signs of hav- 
ing been half-emptied.) 
e Margaret (Calling I almost 
forgot the dummy. 

What? 


I almost forgot the 


@ Lizzie 

e Margaret 
dummy. 

e Lizzie (From the bedroom) I 
was wondering why you went out 
again. 

e Margaret—| don’t trust that mov- 
ing man. 

He’s a nice man. You can 
tell by the way he talks to his horse. 
He told me he never takes jobs that 


e Lizzie 


are too big because of the horse. 


e Margaret He’s careless with 

furniture. 

(At thirty-three, Margaret Hyland is 

careworn. Once she must have been a 

handsome woman, but life has made 

her acid and too quick to defend her- 

self against its attack.) 

What are you doing in there? 

e Lizzie Arranging my books. 
That’s for the last. 

Come here and help me with the 


dishes. 


(Lizzie puts the remainder of the 


e Margaret 


books on top of the bookcase. It is an 
effort for her to do so—she is frail. 
We see her better when she comes in- 
to the kitchen, a pale, delicate child 
of eleven dressed in white, with white 
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The time is an afternoon in early Oc- 
tober, the turn of the century. 

As the curtain rises we see the two- 
room flat of Margaret Hyland on the 
fifth floor of a New York tenement. 
It is a kitchen and a bedroom ina 
single setting. The kitchen is large 
and the main room, and——most im- 
portant—it is provided with a win- 
dow on the street. 


The bedroom window looks out upon 


shoes and a white bow in her hair... 
as if she were going to a wedding, and 
not moving into a tenement apartment 
on the fifth floor.) 

I told you the books would get you 
dirty. 

e Lizzie (She brushes the skirt of her 
dress with a sweep of her hand——her 
right hand. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of her dress is that it has an un- 
usual but rather attractive pocket on 
the left side, and in this pocket Lizzie 
Why do I have to 
wear a white dress on moving day? 


keeps her hand.)- 


e Margaret—Because my child al- 
ways wears a white dress. 

(We hear a noise from the hall——the 
heavy tread of footsteps coming up 
and a banging of furniture against a 
wall.) 

e Moving Man (Coming up)— 
These goddam narrow steps. 
(Margaret puts her head outside the 
door and calls in a voice of exaspera- 
tion. ) 

e Margaret—Y ou’re an experienced 
moving man. Why can’t you be care- 
ful? 

(The Moving Man comes in, his shirt 
wet with perspiration. He is carrying 
the double-bed 
size—an ironing board, and a collec- 
tion of pots tied together with a rope.) 
e Moving Man—It’s heavy work. 
(Margaret takes the ironing board.) 
e Margaret——Why do you have to 
carry so many things at once! 


a brass bedstead 


(She leans it against a wall.) 

e Moving Man—TI don’t like to climb 
stairs. Where do you want the bed? 
e Margaret—tThere is this kitchen 
and there is that bedroom——where 
do you think I want it? 


(Moving Man looks her full in the 


a shaft and there is a rickety fire 
escape with a ladder going up to the 
roof. 

Both rooms are a disorder of boxes, 
bundles, odds and ends of furniture 
... The Hylands are moving in. 
Against the wall of the bedroom lean 
a mattress and a spring. And as we 
look a girl is placing books in a book- 
case which will stand near where the 


bed u ill be. 


face, and then with great deliberation 
he lets the pots and pans fall with a 
great clatter to the floor.) 

Don’t you do that to my things. You 
be careful with the rest of it. 

e Moving Man (Going into the bed- 
room )—That’s all there is, that’s the 
last of the load. 

(He starts to assemble the bedstead.) 
e Margaret (Grudgingly )——You're 
careless but you're quick. I will say 
that. 

e Moving Man (Dryly)—Put it in 
my tip. 

(Lizzie has shriveled at the acid in 
her mother’s voice. Now, furtively, 
she finds a paper bag on a chair and 
from it she takes out some bread and 
starts to the bedroom.) 

e Margaret (Unpacking )——Where 
are you going? 

e Lizzie (Hiding the bread) —I for- 
got something in there. (She skips in- 
to the bedroom and whispers to the 
moving Man:) Mister. 

(She touches him.) 

e Moving Man (Not looking up) — 
What is it? 

e Lizzie—I brought you bread and 
jelly. 

(The resentment ebbs from his face 
as he sees the girl and the bread in 
her hand. He is about to refuse it but 
her look changes his mind.) 

e Moving Man—It’s just what I 
want. 

(He looks at the dainty slice with 
some misgivings and then puts it all 
into his mouth. With her right hand, 
Lizzie pulls a chair up.) 

e Lizzie—Sit down when you eat. 

e Moving Man (He gulps and the en- 
tire mouthful goes down)——When 


you sit, the food only goes to here. 
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(He points to his abdomen.) When 
you stand, it goes down all the way. 
In my line of work a man has got to 
think of his feet. 

e Margaret (With her anger )— 
What’s taking so long in there! 

e Moving Man (With his anger) — 
Lady, I’m trying to put this bed to- 
gether. 

e Margaret (She takes quick steps to 
the bedroom doorway )——I didn’t ask 
you to. I asked you to move us from 
Lispenard Street and that is all. Don’t 
think I’m going to pay you for doing 
something I didn’t ask and that I can 
do myself. 

e Moving Man (Curtly)——All right, 
Mrs. Hyland, then I’m done—pay 
me. 

(Margaret Hyland goes to a cup- 
board in the kitchen. Shielding with 
her body the ensuing operation she 
finds a breadbox, and in the breadbox 
a paper, and in the paper her pocket- 
book——from which she takes out an 
old cotton change purse. She brings 
the change purse toward the Moving 
Man, who meets her belligerently in 
the center of the kitchen. Carefully 
she undoes a large safety pin which 
secures the change purse. She puts 
the pin in her mouth and counts out 
_three and a half dollars in bills and 
; coins. ) 

(Not bothering to count it:) 

Next time you move, call another 
moving man. 

e Margaret—Count it. 

e Moving Man (Putting the mone) 
in his pocket. To Lizzie) ——So long. 
kid. 

(He starts for the door.) 


e Margaret—Here’s your tip. 
(She goes to him and gives him a 
dime.) 


e Moving Man (Examining it )— 
Five flights of stairs! 

¢ Margaret—That’s a good tip. 

(He looks at her with contempt and 
goes to Lizzie, who shies away from 
him. He pursues her. Her left hand is 
still in the pocket of her dress. He 
drops the coin into the pocket, turns 
and exits.} 

e Moving Man (Going off) — 
Cheap! Goddam cheap. Five flights 
of stairs and a lousy ten-cent tip. 
(Margaret instantly goes to the door, 
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locks it first with a key and then with 
a chain.) 

e Margaret (Turning to Lizzie )}—— 
You can keep the ten cents. 

e Lizzie (She returns it to her moth- 
er, her voice tight with reproach) — 
He was a nice man. 

e Margaret—-You mean he was a 
fool. Keep it. 

e Lizzie—It doesn’t belong to me. 

e Margaret —You're another fool. 
e Lizzie (Turning her back)— 

You aren’t; you have the ten cents. 
(Margaret imploringly holds the 
dime out to Lizzie, who never turns. 
Margaret puts the coin in her change 
purse, thinks better of it and puts it 
instead on the table. She closes the 
purse and fastens it with the safety 
pin.) 

e Margaret—-Y ou always wanted a 
window on the street. Well—there it 
is. 

(Lizzie goes to the window ... while 
her mother goes through the secret 
operation of hiding the change purse 
in the pocketbook and restoring the 
pocketbook to the paper bag in the 
breadbox, etc.) 

Don’t lean out too far. 

e Lizzie (From the window) 

What? 

e Margaret—I said, don't lean out 
too far. 

e Lizzie—I won't (With more ani- 
mation) They're wading in the horse 
trough. 

e Margaret—wWho? 

e Lizzie (Craning to see) Some 
boys and girls. They're playing. 

@ Margaret (As she goes toward a 
packing barrel )——lf they were my 
children I'd find something for them 
to do with their time. 

e Lizzie (Dully)——I know .. . 
they're just silly kids. (Turning to 
her) Ma, where’s my jump-rope? 

e Margaret—tThere’s more impor- 
tant things than jump-ropes to be 
unpacked. 

(Five flights below from the street 
we hear a chanting voice.) 

e The Rag Man’s voice—I cash 
clothes. I buy, I cash... I cash 
clothes. 

(He continues like this.) 

e Lizzie (Looking out the win- 

dow )——It’s the same crazy rag man 


we had on Lispenard Street. What’s 
he doing here? 

e Margaret (Working all the 

while )——Earning his living by the 
sweat of his brow. He’s a hardworking 
man. But he needn’t stop for me. 
When I get through with clothes, 
there’s nothing left . . . not even rags. 


(From this point and to the final 
curtain, Margaret is constantly at 
work and under her skillful hands 
the bare flat is put in order. She 
works for a moment now. We hear 
the thin yap of a poodle.) 


e Lizzie (Leaning out )\——The people 
on the third have got a little white 
poodle dog. 

e Margaret—tThey're never clean... 
shedding all over. 

e Lizzie—TI'll bet it has a cute face. 
e Margaret—When it rains, they 
have a smell. Don’t lean out. Shut the 
window and help me unpack. 


( Lizzie tries to close the window with 
one hand. Margaret, a look of sudden 
tenderness on her face, goes to the 
window and helps her. Lizzie runs to 
the table, and still using only one 
hand, tries to remove a small stack of 
dishes. Margaret nods, a nod of 
reassurance. Lizzie removes the hand 
from the pocket—it is a mittened 
hand. She takes up the dishes and 
starts toward the cupboard.) 

What are you doing? 


e Lizzie—Putting them in the cup- 
board. 

e Margaret—-You know better than 
that. Put them on the sink. 

e Lizzie—You washed them before 
we moved .. . in scalding water. 

e Margaret—I'm going to wash 
them again. And then I'm going to 
wash the cupboard again. I’m going 
to scrub this flat from top to bottom. 
I don’t live in other people’s dirt. 
(Lizzie responds with the mechanical 
flattery expected of her.) 

e Lizzie—You’re clean, Ma. You're 
the cleanest thing I ever saw. 

e Margaret (Pleased)——I'm going 
to make you a nice new dress, just as 
soon as I finish the shirtwaist for 
Mrs. Bernard and the velvet coat. 

e Lizzie—You work too hard. 

e Margaret——To work is to pray. 

e Lizzie—I wish I could help you 
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sew. Then you wouldn't have to stay 
up nights. 

e Margaret—Tell that to James 
Hyland. He always said I complain. 
... This is my lot in life, this is what 

I am, and I must be grateful for good 
health and for what I have. If your 
father had been a man like other 
men, | wouldn’t have to take in 
sewing. If! It’s a big word. (The 
recollection of James Hyland angers 
her and she turns sharply on Lizzie.) 
I don’t care if I never see him again. 
(The look of misery on Lizzie’s face 
infuriates her.) Don’t stand there 
like a wooden stick. If you’re going 
to help me, help me, if not go and sit 
on a chair and read your books. 

e Lizzie—I don’t want to read. I 
want to help you. 

e Margaret——I don’t need anyone to 
help me. I'm capable of helping 
myself. I earn my own piece of bread. 
I take no favors from anyone. I 
moved by myself. I'll unpack myself. 
I don’t need his help. I don’t need his 
daughter's help, I don’t need any- 
body’s help. (Yelling) And I don’t 
need that look from you, Lizzie 
Hyland. I don’t keep you in white 
dresses for that kind of look. 

e Lizzie—I'm sorry I looked. 

e Margaret—-But you're not sorry 
I’m yelling. 

e Lizzie (Belligerently) 
father. 


- I love my 
e Margaret——Of course! Because 
I’m the bad one, I’m the mean one. 
I’m the witch. 
I never said that. 

That’s what you think. 


e Lizzie 
e Margaret 


Go on, deny it. Your mother—the witch. 


Please. I can’t talk to you 
when you're like this. 


e Lizzie 


e Margaret (Working herself up 
You can’t deny it. 
That's what you think of me. The 
mean one, the bad one. You do, say it 


into a fury) 


you do. Hate me, Lizzie, hate me, 
but don’t lie to me or I'll take a strap 
and lay your back open .. . because 
God hates a liar. And I won’t have 
any lies in this new house. No more 
lies. No more lies. I want this to be a 
clean house. I want this to be a good 
(Suddenly she 
stops.) Oh, my God! Someday I'll 
take a knife and cut it out. 


house ...I want... 
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e Lizzie (Afraid) Ma! 

e Margare+—tThe evil tongue in my 
face... I swear I'll bite it off with 
my own teeth. 

e Lizzie-—Don’t talk like that. 

e Margaret—tThe only thing it’s 
good fer is to tear living pieces out 


of peojile. 

(Lizzie runs to her mother and holds 
her fiercely .. . Margaret doesn’t cry, 
but the posture of her body, the 
clenching of her hands is louder than 
a cry.) 

e Lizzie (Whispering )——You're a 
good mother. 

(She reaches up with her mittened 
hand and she strokes her mother’s 
face ... They both startle at a knock 
on the door.) 

Hello in 


there .. . We're the people on the 


e Mrs. Farrow’s voice 


fourth—come to say hello. 
(Margaret shakes her head violently 
... Lizzie whispers urgently: ) 

e Lizzie—Yes, Ma. We’re in a new 
house. You promised. 

—(With a great effort, 
calling out)——Just a minute, I'll 


e Margaret 


open the door. 

(She looks searchingly in Lizzie’s 
face. Then she moistens a corner of 
her apron in her mouth and wipes a 
smudge off Lizzie’s face. It is no kiss, 
and yet the look that goes between 
them is a kiss. Lizzie puts her left 
hand back in the pocket and Mar- 
garet unlocks and unchains the door, 
admitting to our view Mrs. Farrow 
and her daughter, Clementine. W here 
Margaret is spare, Mrs. Farrow is 
ample. Where Margaret is angular 
of face and figure, Mrs. Farrow is all 
curve and comfort. Buttons are cheer- 
fully missing from her blouse and if 
she is aware of the coffee stains on it 
or of the egg on her daughter’s chin, 
she makes no sign. Clementine is 
Lizzie’s height, although two years 
younger, unkempt, unclean, but 
cheerful and nosy.) 

e Mrs. Farrow——Hello, there! I’m 
no sparrow but my name is Farrow 
and this is my daughter Clementine. 
e Margaret—How do you do? 

e Clementine (Showing it)——-We 
brought you a cake. 

(She raises it higher.) 


e Margaret (Stiffly) —Thank you 
very much. That’s very kind of you. 
I’m sure we'll enjoy it. 

e Mrs. Farrow (Scratching her head 
dubiously )——Clementine baked it. 
It’s the feeling that’s put into the 
dough. 

(When Margaret shows no disposi- 
tion to ask them in, Mrs. Farrow em- 
ploys her one stratagem. With one 
swift hand she propels Clementine 
into the room.) 

Say hello to the new kid. When you 


,want them to shut up, they jabber. 


e Clementine (Sizing Lizzie up)— 
Hello. 

e Lizzie (Afraid) —Hello. 

e Mrs. Farrow—Don’t just hold the 
cake in your hands, put it on the 
table. 

(Clementine puts it on the table and 
swipes the dime.) 

Now say something friendly. 

e Clementine (She picks her 
nose)——You haven’t got any 
brothers or sisters. Only one bed 
came up the stairs. 

e Mrs. Farrow—Don’t pick your 
nose in other people’s houses, it ain’t 
ladylike. 

e Clementine (To her mother)— 
The. moving ‘man was cursing all the 
way down on account of her mother 
only offered him a ten-cent tip. 

e Mrs. Farrow—Don't say “her 
mother”! (Craftily) Her mother’s 
name is... 

e Margaret (Grudging it)——Mrs. 
Hyland. 

e Mrs. Farrow (Triumphant)— 
We're pleased to make your acquain- 
tance and you'll find this a friendly 
tenement. People take an interest. 
You’re not English? 

e Margaret——No, we are not Eng- 
lish. 

e Mrs. Farrow (To Clementine )— 
I told you they were Irish. (To Mar- 
garet) My own grandmother was 
born in Mayo. You wouldn’t be from 
Mayo? 

e Margaret—No. 

e Mrs. Farrow——County Kerry? 
(Margaret makes no answer.) Clare? 
Cork? Sligo? (To Lizzie) Kilkenny? 
e Margaret (Putting a stop to the 
nonsense )——I am from the North, 
Mrs. Farrow. 
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e Mrs. Farrow (With infinite 

tact) ——That’s a fine rocking chair 
you've got. 

(She goes to it and tries it and 
pushes Clementine into it. The Far- 
rows are in possession.) 

e Margaret—I would ask you to 
come in but we’re not fixed up yet. 

e Mrs. Farrow (A merry laugh)— 
I’ve had four children born here and 
I’m still not fixed up. It’s true the 
back is sunnier, but the front has a 
window on the street. You couldn’t 
give me the back for no rent and a 
dollar besides. (Goes to the window.) 
I could sit in the window from my 
first cup of coffee until bedtime. It’s 
my pleasure. If you ever want to talk 
to me just open the window and yell 
Farrow or Sparrow and I'll answer. 
(Suddenly) She’s shy, ain’t she? 

e Margaret——What did you say? 

e Mrs. Farrow—Your girl. She’s 
shy and she’s pale. Instead of that 
pretty Sunday dress and a bow in her 
hair, she ought to be out in the horse 
trough with my kids. Oats all over the 
cobblestones and the cool running 
water. It’s just like the country. 
(Lizzie lights up.) Clementine, you 
take her down. 

e Margaret—No. 


e Clementine——Come on, I'll take you. 
(She grabs Lizzie and pulls her 
toward the door.) 

e Margaret (With anger )——No. 

e Mrs. Farrow—It ain’t no trouble 
for Clementine. She wants to. 


~I said no. 

e Mrs. Farrow—Yes, that’s what 
you did say, didn’t you? And no is no. 
We better go before my supper burns 
on the fire. (Beckoning to her 
daughter) Come on, Clementine. 
(She goes to the door and stops as 
she passes Lizzie ... Her face 
softens.) What’s your name? 

e Lizzie—Lizzie. 

e Mrs. Farrow—For Elizabeth? 

e Lizzie—Yes, ma’am. 

e Mrs. Farrow—Mine’s nine. How 
old are you? 

e Lizzie—Eleven. 

(She runs to her mother.) 

6 Mrs. Farrow—Yovu're real nice 
with your hair done up in that bow. 
Clementine’ll call for you in the 
morning. 


e Margaret 
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e Margaret (Sharply )——What for? 
e Mrs. Farrow—-School. I remember 
what it’s like—being a new kid in a 
school. Clementine’ll be glad to. . . 

e Margaret (Breaking in)——Lizzie 
isn’t going to school. 

e Mrs. Farrow (Not understanding) 
—People are sure different. I can’t 
wait to get mine out of the house. It’s 
like takin’ off a corset. Well, she can 
take her the day after. 

e Margaret—I know you mean to 
help, Mrs. Farrow, but I don’t think 
you understand. Lizzie didn’t go to 
public school where we lived, and 
there’s no reason for her to go to 
public school here. 

e Mrs. Farrow—There sure is: 
there’s the truant officer. 

e Clementine-——Hey, Ma, if she don’t 
go, there’s no reason I have to go. 

e Mrs. Farrow——There’s two rea- 
sons. First, it’s the law, and second, I 
ain’t havin’ you around the house; 
and third, (She claps Clementine on 
the behind.) you put the dime back 
on the table. (Clementine marches.) 
You have to watch them all the time 
or they'll swipe your birthmarks. I’ve 
got a big pot of potato soup on the 
stove. Ill bring you some. 

e Margaret—tThat’s kind of you, 
Mrs. Farrow. Thank you. But we 
don’t need anything. 

(Mrs. Farrow looks at her carefully.) 
e Mrs. Farrow——You must be lucky. 
(Turning to Lizzie) Welcome to the 
block, Lizzie, I hape you like it here. 
(She goes out and Clementine, who 
dawdles, is yanked out by her mother. 
Margaret closes the door and turns 
the key in the lock once more and 
chains the door. All the tension sud- 
denly ebbs out of her... She turns 
toward Lizzie.) 

e Margaret—I wanted to, I tried. 
(Lizzie answers by going to a rocker 
and sitting stiffly on the edge of the 
chair ... to make herself as uncom- 
fortable as possible.) 

I know. You don’t have to say it to 
me. She wanted to be a neighbor and 
I behaved as I always behave. But 
she didn’t notice. I watched her. She 
didn’t notice a thing. Only your white 
dress and your white shoes and your 
pretty bow, and she was eaten with 
jealousy. 


(Lizzie begins to rock herself—and 
seated as she is, it is a rocking with- 
out pleasure or purpose, other than 
to infuriate.) 

Don’t sit rocking like that; you'll 
fall. 

(Lizzie persists. ) 

Stop rocking like that. 

(Lizzie stops abruptly.) 

It makes me nervous. 

e Lizzie—I stopped. 

e Margaret—-Y ou just going to sit 
like that? 

e Lizzie—I can stand. 

(She does.) 

e Margaret (Shrieks)——Stop pun- 
ishing me. 

e Lizzie (With injured innocence) 
—Standing? 

e Margaret——Lizzie, please. Don’t 
let’s hate each other in the new 
house. We can begin all over again. 
Like nothing ever happened. Not like 
mother and daughter. Like two loving 
sisters. 


(Lizzie goes into the bedroom and 
just stands there. Margaret looks at 
her, all her yearning and need in her 
face ... Only at such moments when 
she is unobserved does she dare to 
exhibit her humanity. She bends now 
and unties the pots and pans and she 
holds the rope up.) 


Lizzie! ... Lizzie! ... 
(Lizzie goes to the door to look.) 
You were sure I'd leave it behind, 


but I didn’t. 


(Lizzie runs in with a rapturous ex- 
pression. She begins to skip rope, 
rapidly, with great skill.) 

( Anxiously:) 

Not too fast— 

(Lizzie abates her speed.) 

And not too long. You mustn't get 
overtired, Lizzie, it’s the only thing I 
ask. Stop before you get tired. It’s 
important. 


.. All she 
is aware of when she skips rope are 
the words and the rhymes that spring 
up in her own ear. She skips now 
with the merest flip of her wrist, the 
barest rising of her toes... It is the 
economy of energy with which her 
intelligence answers her physical 


(But Lizzie doesn’t hear . 


frailty. Now she begins to chant what 
she hes improvised. ) 
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e Lizzie—President, President 
Rutherford Hayes, 

Grew a beard in twenty-eight days. 
Shaved it off to grow another 

Made a pillow for his mother. 

e Margaret (Donning coat and hat) 
—Lizzie, I have to go down to the 
store. 

e Lizzie (She stops skipping )— 
What for? 

e Margaret—Because there isn’t 
anything in the house for supper. 
You like potato soup? (Lizzie’s look 
has too many questions init... She 
casts her eyes down.) I know. I'll go 
down to her in the morning. I prom- 
ise. Ill knock on her door... I’ll say 
it’s a nice day, isn’t it? We'll talk, 
we'll be friends. You'll see... P'll 
bring her a napkin for a present... 
or the blue dish your father won that 
time at the seashore. It’s quite simple. 
e Lizzie—Go to her now. 

e Margaret—I can't. (Concerned) 
Look how tired you are. 

e Lizzie—-She may not be home 
tomorrow. 
e Margaret—-She’s always home... 
sitting in the window. She said so. 
Your lips are blue again. 

e Lizzie—Why can’t you do it now? 
e Margaret (Yelling it) —Because 
she’s a slob! (She goes to the door 
and opens it ... Her voice is agonized 
again.) Lock the door on the chain. 
(She takes a step out and returns... 
a note of entreaty in her voice.) 
Listen to me, Lizzie . . . There are no 
buttons missing on my blouse... and 
no coffee stains. Put the jump-rope 
away. I want you to rest. It’s impor- 
tant for you to rest, do you hear- 
And... (She goes out.) .. . lock the 


door on the chain. (Margaret disap- 


pears from view.) 

(Lizzie closes the door, but she 
neither turns the’key nor fastens the 
chain. Then, even in her rebellion, 
she remembers something. She runs 
to the cupboard and opens it. She 
finds the breadbox, the paper in it, 
and inside the paper: her mother’s 
pocketbook. She starts back to the 
door with it, opens the door, runs 
out.) 

e Lizzie (Automatically)——Ma, you 
forgot your money. (She returns, 
allows herself a small shrug ... and 
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this time she does turn the key and 
fasten the door chain. She returns the 
pocketbook to its place in the bread- 
box, takes up her jump-rope and 
begins to skip as before.) 

There once was a girl, 

Her name was Lizzie, 

She skipped, she jumped, 

Till she was dizzy, 

Her dress was white, 

Her blood was red, 

She skipped, she jumped, 

(A considerable pause.) 

Till she was dead. 

(And now Lizzie accelerates the pace 
of her jumping. She goes faster and 
faster ...the rope becomesa blur... 
it is a virtuoso performance of a rope- 
dancer. And as she dances, de- 
scending the fire ladder from the 
roof, comes James Hyland. He peers 
through the window, and raps a cane 
conspiratorially on the window 
frame. Lizzie drops her jump-rope.) 
e Lizzie (Frightened) Who's there? 
e James——Open sesame! 

e Lizzie (Her face transformed )— 
Pa! 

(She races into the bedroom, holding 
wide her arms. And on the other side 
of the window, James outspreads his 
own arms. Lizzie breathlessly undoes 
the window catch, and on either side 
of the window, father and daughter 
push up the window together. He 
vaults into the room, and she flings 
herself into his arms.) 

You were hiding on the roof. 

e James—Not hiding, my dear, 
biding. Biding my time. (They 
execute a little dance . . . laughing.) 
And when your esteemed mother 
folded her tent like the Arab and 
silently stole away, I concluded that 
the time was propitious for a visit to 
a certain Elizabeth Pamela Ursula 
Hyland. (Lizzie curtsies to him. He 
bows. He spies the paper bag on the 
chair.) This much I do say for Mar- 
garet Hyland: she still dresses you 
in flawless white. (He puts his foot 
on the bedstead. Now he studies the 
room and then he focuses his inquiry 
upon his daughter. In the voice of a 
schoolmaster) Are you reading? 

e Lizzie—Oh, yes. 
e James—Good! . . . wherever one 
goes ... one reads. (To the paper 


bag) En garde! (Stabs it with his 
cane.) Right through the heart! 
(Presents his cane to Lizzie.) So, she 
moved again! 

e Lizzie—I was going to write you a 
letter. 

e James (Deliberately )}——I believe 
you. (He picks up the neatly tied 
bundle upon which his foot has been 
resting.) A remarkable specimen of 
womanhood, your mother! Let her 
inhabit a place but for an hour and it 
is invested with that exquisite per- 
fume which is next to godliness . . . 
soap. There are some, though, who 
prefer the smell of humanity. 

(He tosses an imaginary object into 
the air and catches it in the paper 
bag. Despite her knowledge of his 
tricks, Lizzie is taken in. She looks 
inside, finds only an empty paper 
bag, and giggles.) 

e Lizzie—Oh, Pa! Where have you 
been? 

e James (Grandly, as he crumples 
the paper bag)——Elsewhere! (He 
stalks into the kitchen, Lizzie at his 
heels. The grandeur goes as swiftly 
as it has come. We see James Hyland 
for what he is .. . flamboyant but 
frayed at the edges, like his coat and 
with a button missing.) A window on 
the street! 

(He goes to it and throws the window 
open.) 

e The Rag Man’s voice (From be- 
low)—-I cash clothes. I buy clothes. 
I cash. 

e James (Shuts the window)—— Ah, 
the turning wheels of commerce . . . 
the din of the bazaar, the grinding of 
the market place! Vanity of vanities, 
you've grown an inch! 

e Lizzie—Did you get that job? 

e James—What job? 

e Lizzie—With the magician. 

e James—Oh! The magician! 
(Hides the crumpled bag under his 
arm.) He disappeared. (He goes to 
the stove and without too much hope 
he uncovers a pot.) 

e Lizzie—tThere isn’t anything. 

e James—lI have already dined. 
(He replaces the lid.) Have you 
missed me? 

e Lizzie—I have missed you. 

e James—Who is Elizabeth and 
what is she? 
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e Lizzie—Why, don’t you know, you 

foolish man? The Queen of Merrie 

England, and in her hand is the 

sceptre of her affection! 

e James (Bows )——And to which 

chantry or chapel did you say the 

Queen Mother went? 

e Lizzie~—To the greengrocer’s, 

mlord, or mayhap twas to the 

vintner’s. 

e James (The game has lost its zest) 
-Not to the vintner’s . . . not your 

Ma. 

(He sits ... All the weariness flows 

back into his face.) 

e Lizzie (Going to him .. . troubled) 

—Don’t be so tired. 

e James—I only look tired. It hap- 

pens when I'm thinking. 

Of me? 

e James (Nods)——Of you, of her, of 

me... we happy three. How is she? 

e Lizzie—She misses you. 

e James—Like the cured lung 

misses consumption. It is pleasant up 

on that roof. (Noticing the pallor 

of her face—the blue lace of her 


veins) You must go up sometimes and 


e Lizzie- 


sit there. The sun is warm. Sit in the 
sun as much as you can. It is good for 
the paleness in your cheek. (Sighs) 
I could have been a fine physician. 

e Lizzie—Will you be there, if I go 


up? 

e James—tThere will be times. Do 
you eat eggs? 

e Lizzie (Searching his pockets )— 
What book did you bring me? 

e James—How do you know I 
brought you a book? 

e Lizzie—You always do. (He gazes 
at her—famished.) Why do you look 
at me like that? 

e James——When you were little, and 
choking with croup and we thought 
you were dying . .. and a whole day 
once and a whole night we took turns 
steaming a kettle over your crib... 
and when I thought you were going to 
die, | bent down and kissed you... 
wanting to leave the whole of my 
breath in you, and to die in your 
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stead... but you got well... and I 
didn’t die. 

e Lizzie——You sound sorry. 

e James——It would have been so 
noble an ending. 

e Lizzie—wWhat’s the book you 
brought? 

(He is about to take it out of his 
pocket when there is a knock on the 
door.) 

e James (On his feet ready to fly) — 
Who is that? 

e Mrs. Farrow’s Voice—lIt's me 
again. I had to come. 

e Lizzie—Her name is Mrs. Farrow. 
She’s the fourth floor. 

e James (Fixing his tie) —Oh! 

e Lizzie—Her blouse has coffee 
stains, 

e James—For shame! 

(Lizzie unchains and unlocks the 
door. ) 

e Mrs. Farrow (Appearing in the 
doorway )—~-I had to come straight 
back and bring you some of my potato 
soup... (She stops when she sees 
James Hyland.) In-the-way-again- 
Farrow! 

e James (With a gallant bow he 
relieves her of the bowl )——Not at 
all, dear lady, and do come in. I am 
James Hyland, the child’s father. 

e Mrs. Farrow (Genuinely surprised ) 
—I could have sworn she was a 
widow. 

e James—lI am an agreeable man in 
most things—but in that I could not 
oblige her. (He stirs the contents of 
the bowl with the spoon and sniffs it 
gratifyingly.) Do be seated, Madam. 
e Mrs. Farrow—I can't stay. But 
you sit down. 

e James—tThank you. (He must... 
he is so weary and hungry.) The rule 
of my character is never to stand 
when I can sit, never to sit, when I 
can lie down, never to be awake, 
when I can be asleep, never to sleep 
when I can be dead. 

e Mrs. Farrow——Y ou are a funny 
man. 


e James—lt requires effort. 


(He takes a spoonful of soup—he 
closes his eyes in gratification. ) 

e Mrs. Farrow (Anxiously) Is it good? 
e James (He assumes his mounte- 
bank’s role with a self-contempt at 
once cynical yet amiable )-—-My dear 
Mrs. Farrow, we must arrange, you 
and I, for a large issue of both 
common and preferred stock, the 
proceeds of which will be dedicated 
to the erection of a huge manufactory 
crowded from floor to ceiling with 
immense vats where this potato soup 
of yours will be on the boil by day and 
night according to your own secret 
recipe—which incidentally must be 
filed without delay in the United 
States Patent Office. Inevitably we 
shall become licensed purveyors to 
his recently crowned Britannic 
Majesty, Edward the Seventh . .. and 
a newer, finer, nobler race of British 
kings will be bred upon this royal 
soup. 

e Mrs. Farrow—I'm glad you like it. 
e James—It wants salt. 

(She tests the salt-cellar on her wrist 
and he seizes her hand, turns it, and 
his soup is salted.) 

A pinch. 

e Mrs. Farrow——Y ou are the one, 
Mr. Hyland, aren't you? 

e James——Only, Mrs. Farrow, if you 
are two. “You must sit down,” says 
Love, “and taste my meat. So I do sit 
and eat.” 

(He takes another spoonful.) 

e Mrs. Farrow (She sighs at him) — 
And there I was fretting I wasn’t 
going to like my new neighbors on the 
fifth. (At his expression, she changes 
her own.) There... did I say some- 
thing wrong! 

e James (Simply and sadly )——No. 
Mrs. Farrow .. . but I must tell you 
we are not together. (The mounte- 
bank again) To put the matter 
briefly, I occupy another domicile. 
(He shovels the soup into his mouth.) 
e Mrs. Farrow—You're hungry. 

e James (Shaking his head) ——Not 
at all. But this is ambrosia! 


e James—You have that rarest, that most blessed, 
most precious quality which our Maker can 
bestow upon womankind . .. You listen. ( Art Carney, 


Siobhan McKenna, Joan Blondell) 
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e Mrs. Farrow—I wish Mr. Farrow 
thought so. 

e James—There is a Mr. Farrow? 
e Mrs. Farrow—And five little 
sparrows. 

e@ James——You destroy me. 

e Mrs. Farrow (Giggles)——Tell me, 
Mr. Hyland . . . what line of business 
do you follow? 

e James (A sweeping gesture )— 
The curvature of the earth. At the 
present time I am at liberty. 

(in all this Lizzie has been as fasci- 
nated as Mrs. Farrow ... more so 
perhaps, because there is something 
about her mother which inhibits the 
flow of James Hyland's verbal juices. 
Now, fearful of her mother’s return, 
Lizzie goes to the window and posts 
watch ) 

e Mrs. Farrow—A woman has no 
greater pleasure .. ..than to feed a 
man. 

e James—The converse is of equal 
importance to the race; a man has no 
greater pleasure than to satisfy his 
hunger. Madam, may I bring you a 
pillow. Is that chair quite comfort- 
able? 

e Mrs. Farrow—Oh, yes. 

e James——Splendid! Just now we 
spoke of hunger, you and I. Let me 
relate a professional experience. 
Years ago, in my travels I came upon 
a place of famine. And in tais land of 
famine, we found a child. One small 
living child who, even as we watched, 
reached out his hand to play with the 
flickering light of day . .. and we saw 
the face of the child as his hand 
grasped a sunbeam .. . and the child 
opened his hand ... and it was empty 
... and the brightness was gone. This 
was hunger! They turned to me, 
“Hyland,” they said, “Go back . . . 
tell them.” I did. I went up and down 
the Ladies’ Auxiliaries of the Atlantic 
Seaboard. “There is an invisible guest 
at my table,” I told them, “ and at 
your table as well.” And they wept. 
All except one woman ... in the sec- 
ond row near the aisle. She sat this 
way ... like this... (He shows her, 
folding his arms across his chest.) 
We were in the basement of a church 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts and 
she sat as a stone sits, and never shed 
a tear. I looked her full in the face 
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and I said, “Ladies, I have seen hus- 
bands without wives, and wives with- 
out uusbands, and children crying, 
‘Mother’!” They broke their hearts 
and opened their pocketbooks. But 
not this woman. She sat stoic, ungiv- 
ing. The strings of my tongue were 
cut loose. And as I spoke, tears began 
to flow between the aisles of chairs 
and there was a great sobbing. They 
pulled off their wedding rings, those 
other women, and flung them at me. 
But not this one. She sat like this. 
And when I could no longer bear it, I 
looked at her, and said, “Give me 
your wedding ring.” “I’m not 
married,” “Then at least why don’t 
you cry?” I shouted ... And, Mrs. 
Farrow, do you know what she 
answered? “I’m not a member!” 

e Mrs. Farrow——What happened to 
the hungry child? 

e James—-Who? 

e Mrs. Farrow—tThe hungry child? 
e James—Oh! He developed a run- 
ning nose and became a sharpshooter. 
Which reminds me of another 
incident. 

e Mrs. Farrow (Admiringly )}——You 
have a story for everything, haven't 
you? 

e Janes (Lowering his voice )—It 
seems so, doesn’t it? But I believe I 
can trust you. Iam like that young 
sharpshooter who was acclaimed the 
greatest marksman in the civilized 
world. Three professors with beards 
came to investigate this remarkable 
phenomenon. There it was. .. one 
thousand bullets and every single 
bullet exactly in the center of every 
single bull’s eye. And shall I tell you 
the secret of it? 

e Mrs. Farrow—Oh, yes. 

e James—I am like that young lad. 
First I shoot . . . and then—around 
the bullet ... (He makes a revolving, 
circling motion with his right index 
finger.)...1 paint the bull’s eye. 
(Mrs. Farrow laughs—a laugh of ad- 
miration and contentment.) My dear 
... (He rises and goes to her.) You 
have that rarest, that most blessed, 
most precious quality which our 
Maker can bestow upon womankind 
... (He takes her hand in his own.) 
You listen. (He speaks now with 
utter seriousness.) This afternoon 


you have reminded me of something I 
had forgotten ... 
sve Mrs. Farrow—What, Mr. Hyland? 
e James—tThat I’m a man. 
(Between them there oscillates a look 
of recognition—male and female— 
and at this moment Margaret Hyland 
appears in the doorway ... They turn 
when they grow aware of her, but not 
before she has had sufficient opportu- 
nity to digest the tableau.) 

e Margaret—So you found us. 

e Lizzie (When the silence becomes 
unendurable)——You came back for 
your pocketbook. 

e Margaret—tThe man in the store 
wanted to trust me but I wouldn’t 
have it. For what you eat you must 
pay. 

e Mrs. Farrow—I brought you some 
of my potato soup. : 

e Margaret—tThank you. Well, 
James, you have words for everyone 
else .. . have you no word for me? 

e James (Slowly )——You look the 
same, Margaret. 

e Margaret—I am the same. 

e Mrs. Farrow—lf you will excuse 
me, I must go down. 

e Margaret—-You are excused, Mrs. 
Farrow. 

(Mrs. Farrow clenches one hand— 
but it is helplessness rather than 
anger. She exits, with a look of curi- 
osity at James Hyland.) 

e Margaret (To Lizzie who is on the 
way to the window) Where are you 
going? Go to the bedroom. I want to 
speak to your father alone. 

e Lizzie—There’s no bed to lie down 
on. 

e Margaret—tThere is a chair. 
(Lizzie looks imploringly at her 
mother ... and trembles the slightest 
bit.) 

e Lizzie—Yes, Ma. 

(She goes toward the bedroom . . 
and as she goes she drags her right 
leg.) 

e Margaret——Walk right. 

e Lizzie—wWhat? 

e Margaret (Points) ——You’re drag- 
ging your leg. 

e Lizzie—Oh. (To her father) 
You'll come back again, won’t you? 

e James—I will. 

e Margaret—He will not. 

e Lizzie—Please, Ma. 
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e Margaret—Go to your room. 

e James (When Lizzie doesn’t 

budge )——Do what she tells you. 
(Lizzie goes ... finally. Margaret 
follows and closes the door. Lizzie 
kneels before her books, unseeing; 
her eyes are blind with tears.) 

e Margaret—She never dragged her 
leg until just now. Why did you have 
to come back? 

e James—LI had to see my little girl. 
e Margaret—For four months you 
haven’t had to see her. 

e James—I wasn’t able to come be- 
fore today. 

e Margaret (Searching his face) — 
Yes. Four months in the workhouse 
could make a man look pale. 

e James—lt could. 

e Margaret—So they finally found 
you drunk in the gutter and sent you 
to Blackwell's Island. 

e James—I would like to sit down 
for a while. May I? 

e Margaret—For a while. 

e James (As he slumps into a chair) 
——That’s not like you, Margaret, to 
be vague! Let us limit our 
compassion. Shall we say five 
minutes? Four and a half? 

e Margaret—Take off your jacket. 
e James—What? 

e Margaret——Y our jacket. 

e James (Nonplussed. But she has al- 
ready found thread, needle, thimble 
and a button. He takes off his jacket, 
gives it to her, watching. She begins 
to sew with extraordinary rapidity.) 
—Thank you, Margaret. For a man 
who is lonely, romance often begins 
in a public restaurant... with a 
waitress. Why? She brings his food; 
she serves it to him. . . a very femi- 
nine thing. Like sewing on a button. 
You cannot resist the mending, can 
you? 

e Margaret——I can resist anything 
e James—Don’t be too sure. The 
ancients had a saying: “More than 
the calf needs to suckle does the cow 
need to give suck.” Margaret, do you 
know what I did this morning? On a 
whim, I took the cable car to Fort 
George. We used to do that, didn’t 
we? The first year! And do you 
remember when we looked down, how 
we used to see our own shape in the 
grass? I went to the place and I 


looked down and I couldn’t find my 
shape. 

e Margaret—wWhy did you come 
back? 

e James—To find my shape. 

e Margaret—Go back to that 
woman. 

e James—She is not my family. 

e Margaret—Go back to the others. 
e James—Margaret, visits with 
Lizzie no longer satisfy me. 

e Margaret—We have no marriage. 
e James—lI can sleep in the kitchen 
again. (She bites off the thread of her 
sewing.) Someone has to teach her. 

e Margaret—I still take in sewing. 
I can hire a teacher. 

e James—Hire me. 

e Margaret (She puts his jacket 
down and takes up a carefully 
wrapped package. She strips off the 
paper and in her hand we see a coat 
she has been making, a coat whose 
red velvet opulence is in striking con- 
trast to the bareness of the kitchen 
and its self-disciplined poverty. As 
James watches she drapes the coat on 
the dummy with elegant hands, the 
hands of a woman whose creative 
talent equals his own. And now, hav- 
ing demonstrated her proofs, she 
makes her answer.) —You would be 
the last. 

e James—lI taught in a school once. 
e Margaret—Three weeks. 

e James—I am better than any 
teacher you could hire. Why won’t 
you let me teach her? 

e Margaret——Because I won’t have 
you in my house. 

e James (As Lizzie startles in the 
bedroom )——What have I done that is 
so beyond forgiving? 

e Margaret—-The mark that is on 
her flesh. 

e James (Helplessly )}——1 can speak 
to anyone in the world but not to you. 
e Margaret—Because you're a 
coward, James Hyland, and afraid of 
what I know. I wash and I scrub, but 
no matter how many times I wash and 
I scrub, it doesn’t wash away. So let 
me have my hate, and leave us, and 
never come back. 


(The bedroom door is flung open and 
Lizzie appears.) 


e Lizzie—Don’t talk like that to my 


father! You have no right to talk like 
that to him. 

e Margaret—I'm his wife. (She 
turns on James with contempt.) Have 
you a place to sleep tonight? 

e James—Yes. 

e Margaret—-You are a liar, James 
Hyland. You have always been a liar. 
Show me the money in your pocket to 
buy a nizht’s lodging. Show me. 

e James——Don’t Margaret, not in 
front of the child. 

e Margaret——I will give you fifty 
cents and then you'll go. 

e James—Good-by, Lizzie . . . 

(He starts for the door, then wavers.) 
e Margaret (He flings the door open 
..- but instead of going out he stands 
there. Margaret rises as he shuts it 
again. )——I’ll get the money. 

e Lizzie (Crying )—— Go, Pa. 

Please go. 

e Margaret—He can’t, Lizzie. Shall 
I tell you why? Because your father 
knows that fifty cents is forty-nine 
cents more than pride. James Hyland, 
you stand there dumb! Where are all 
the books you read, the stories, the 
jokes, the bragging! Did vou brag to 
Mrs. Farrow and make her laugh? I 
will pay fifty cents to laugh. A dollar. 
Make me laugh, James. Tell me one 
of your stories. (Shouting it) Well 
... did you spend it all on Mrs. 
Farrow? Is there nothing left for me! 
(She goes to him, close ... her body 
taut like a drawn bow.) Where are all 
the words? 

e James (He shakes his head.) — 
You choke me, Margaret. 

e Margaret-—Good. Tell me a story 
full of your choking words. 

e James—-What you do to me. 

e Margaret—T'1l tell you what you 
do to me . . . my fastidious James 
Hyland who always had to carry two 
clean handkerchiefs. . . you 

choke me. 

(He reaches to her—touching her 
lips, and her body arches at his touch, 
her eyes close; then with rage, she 
swings her arm down like the blade 
of guillotine—down and hard, fling- 
ing back his reaching hand.) 

I am no rag doll for your fingers to 
touch ... I am five flights above the 
street. These are my four walls. My 
rent is paid in advance! So you go! 
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And let me shut the door! And 

turn the key! And draw the chain 
across! 

@ James (Looks beseechingly for a 
reprieve ... but no soft look comes to 
mitigate the decree. He looks now to 
Lizzie ... She turns her back to him.) 
—Good-by, Lizzie. 

(When she doesn’t answer, he walks 
around Margaret, careful not to 
brush ag~’=st her, and he takes a 
book from his coat and places it on 
the table.) 

Lizzie, I did bring you a book. “The 
Lady of the Lake” by Sir Walter 
Scott. It’s hardly a major work... 
(Despising himself for talking) but 
the children do read it in the schools 
... for some unaccountable reason. 
I'l! leave it on the table. 

e Lizzie—You don’t have to bother. 
e James—But I must. It is our de- 
fense against the schoolmasters and 
their truant officers. 

e Lizzie (Ina voice like Margaret 
Hyland’s) 1 don’t want anything from 
you. Nothing. Not a thing. 

e James—1'1l leave it anyhow. 

e Margaret—Leave it and go. 

e James—Lizzie... 

(Lizzie takes a step toward him.) 

e Margaret (Stepping between 
them) He will be all right. He heals. 
He will walk downstairs 
broken-hearted, but on the corner a 
man will say, “Sir, can you tell me the 
hour?” and he will deliver a talk on 


time—so full of quotations, he'll be 
invited to the nearest tavern for a 
glass of sherry from Spain. 

e James—wWhy do you have to do 
this? 

e Margaret—Because if lama 
devil, I want her to know the devil is a 
devil because the devil has a memory. 
I want to tell her all the times I sent 
you downstairs to buy bread and you 
met a man on the street. Or you 
argued a case for a lawyer, or wrote a 
prescription for a medical doctor, and 
all the time I sat with a baby in my 
arms and waited . . . while you talked 
... and I knew what all those people 
were thinking .. . how lucky I was to 
be married to James Hyland. 

(She grabs his arm as he starts for 
the door again.) 

e James—I never hurt anyone. 

e Margaret—Didn't you? 

e James—Let her love me a little. 

e Margaret—Only as much as 
you're entitled. 

(Lizzie is like a wall against him. He 
has nothing now .. . He goes emptily 
to the door, turns the knob, and opens 
it to show us Clementine, who has 
been listening.) 

e Clementine (Unperturbed by her 
discovery) Hello. 

e Margaret (Yanking her into the 
kitchen) What were you doing out 
there? 

e Clementine—There’s two men on 
the next block. One is a cop. They’re 


act two—scene [— immediately thereafter 


Clementine is running out. 

e Clementine—Ma, Ma, Ma! 
(Margaret at the door in an instant, 
shutting it against the world.) 

e Lizzie (Wildly) ——The truant 
officer! 

e James (Cradling Lizzie in his arms) 
——Don’t you worry about the truant 
officer. Not one teenie-weenie bit. 
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e Lizzie—You don’t have to talk to 
me like that. 

e James—I'm sorry. 

e Lizzie—I'm not a baby. 

e James—-F orgive me, darling. I 
keep forgetting. 

(Margaret, as Lizzie coughs, fills a 
glass at the sink and hurries with it to 
James. Without waiting, she rushes 


askin’ for somebody called Elizabeth 
Ursula Hyland. (She points a dirty 
finger at Lizzie.) Isn't that her? 

e Margaret—Go away from her. Go 
down to your own house. 

e Clementine—tThey’'re asking... 
and they'll be coming. 

e Margaret—Don’t you ever wash 
your face? Don’t you ever comb your 
hair? You sneak. You thief... you 
slob’s daughter ... 

e James—Margaret! 

e Clementine (She touches her face 
where the words have burned her. 
And she looks at Lizzie .. . who holds 
two hands to cover her ears against 
the sounds of his new humiliation 
...and the malice comes into Clem- 
entine’s mouth, and she makes a 
stone of it) Why does she wear 
that glove on her hand? 

(James Hyland reaches cut his own 
hand as if to pull the words down 
from the air which suspends 

them on a vibration ... but Margaret 
knows that the words, having been 
spoken, are irrevocable. 

(Lizzie holds her ears and shuts her 
eyes ...and a trembling comes over 
her like a shudder of thought. 

(And seeing Lizzie’s trembling, all 
that is pent up, and bitter, and with- 
out hope, and loveless in the life of 
Margaret Hyland issues from her 
throat...) 

e Margaret (To Clementine) — 


I hope you die. curtain 


into the bedroom. Margaret lifts the 
bedspring and maneuvers it into 

place. He turns his head to the 

sound she makes.) 

e James (Calling into the bedroom) 
—You hold Lizzie . . . I'll do that, 
Margaret. 

e Margaret—wWhat? 

e James— said I will do that for you. 


e Margaret—I hope you die. 
(Art Carney, Barbara 

Ellen Myers, Siobhan McKenna, 
Beverly Lunsford) 
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e Margaret (Contemptuously )—— 
When did you learn? 

(She continues with her work——the 
spring in place, she hoists the mat- 
tress onto it, brushing away some 
imaginary dust... even in her 
agonized haste she cannot omit this 
step ...and she finds sheets, pillow, 
pillowcase, and quilt.) 

e James—Have another sip of 
water. 

e Lizzie—No. 

e James—lt’s good water. It comes 
down to us when Cod cries for people. 
e Lizzie (Her anger melts ...a tired 
little child now wanting only to be 
held )——It hurts when I swallow. 

e James (And his love for her in- 
structs him... he rests her cheek 
against his own and for a few mo- 
ments he gives her the benison of his 
silence. Margaret works furiously in 
the next room. He rocks her a little) 
——When God created us and called 
us Man, I think He assumed a little 
too much. 

e Lizzie (She doesn’t know why, but 
this touches her terribly. She shows 
him her mittened hand)——Why? 

e James—Ask no questions. Ask no 
questions. 

e Lizzie (Exploding at him)——Why 
do you let her talk to you like that! 

e James—Margaret Hyland is a 
truthful woman. 

e Lizzie-—Stop it. 

e James——When you were little, I 
used to hold you like this and tell you 
a story. 

e Lizzie—I don’t want a story. I’m 
too old. 

e James—wWhat do you want? 

e Lizzie (And she doesn’t know it, 
but she sounds like her mother )—— 


Why do you never say a work back? 


Not even one word! 

e James—wWhat is there to say? 

e Lizzie—-You're my father! 

e James——I'm a bag of wind. 

e Lizzie (She beats her mittened fist 
against his chest) You are my 
father. You are my father. My father. 
e James—Lizzie, you're hurting me. 
e Lizzie—I want to. (Suddenly she 
throws her arms around him.) Take 
me away. 

e James—wWhere? 


e Lizzie—Anywhere. 
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e James—lI would disappoint you. 
(He starts to unbutton her dress.) 

e Lizzie—I want you to take me 
away. 

e James (He shakes his head) —-I 
never learned to make a dollar. Who 
would give me spending money? 
(She pushes herself out of his arms.) 
e Lizzie—I don’t want you to hold 
me any more. (She goes to the table, 
finds the dime, and brings it to him.) 
It’s a dime. 

e James (Crushed )——Not you, 
Lizzie, please. 

e Margaret (Running out of the bed- 
room) ——At the very least you might 
have taken off her clothes. 

(She strips the dress off Lizzie, who 
shivers. ) 

e James—She’s cold. 

e Margaret (Working furiously )—— 
Warm her with the hot wind that 
blows from your mouth. 

e Lizzie (Slamming the dime on the 
table )——How long will you let her 
talk like that to you? 

e Margaret—As long as he lives. 
Hurry, Lizzie! Please! For God’s 
sake, hurry! 

(Lizzie tears herself out of her moth- 
er’s grasp and runs to her father.) 

e Lizzie—Oh, Pa. Pa. 

{She kisses him.) 

e James—Margaret, let her go to 
school with other children. 

e Lizzie—No. 

(He is holding her mittened hand 
and she pulls away. The mitten is in 
his hand. Lizzie screams; Margaret 
seizes the exposed hand and, like 
some wild creature with its maimed 
young, she kisses the hand over and 
over again.) 

e James (Turning his back) — 
Don’t do that! 

(Margaret for once is bewildered. 
She pulls the mitten out of his hand 
and gives it to Lizzie.) 

e Margaret—It’s all right. (Be- 
mused) Lizzie, your bed is made. 

e Lizzie—I know, Mama. 

(She drags her leg across the kitchen 
to the bedroom, and gets into bed and 
covers herself.) 

e Margaret—You shouldn’t have 
uncovered her. It was wrong. 

e James—It is nothing, Margaret. 
It’s a trivial thing she has. 


e Margaret——God’s punishment, 
James Hyland, is never a trivial 
thing. 

e James—W hat is it? A little girl 
was born with six fingers on her 
left... 

(But he never finishes the rest, be- 
cause Margaret’s hand is over 

his mouth ... And as they stand there 
this way, we hear the unmistakable 
sound of footsteps on the stairway, 
and voices.) 

e Lameshnik (Off) —Two more and 
then we're through for the day. 

e Cop (Off) —Yeah! 

e Lameshnik——Where did you say it 
was? 

e Cop—the door at the top of the 
stairs. 

(We hear a knock. The knock is re- 
peated. She looks across at James 
when the knock is repeated a third 
time. ) 

e Margaret ( Almost gently )——Sit 
down. 

(She puts a book in his hand and in- 
dicates the chair.) 

e James—When was the last time 
your hand touched my mouth! 

(He sits down.) 

e Margaret (The knocking now be- 
comes a banging and a rattling of the 
door. She calls out as much to James 
as to the other intruders) ——You're 
breaking my door in... 
property! 

e Lameshnik’s V oice—Then open it, 
Mrs. Hyland. 

e Margaret——Who are you? What 
do you want in my house? 


it isn’t your 


e Lameshnik’s V oice——My name is 
Lameshnik. I am a truant officer. 
(Margaret turns the key in the lock, 
but she does not unfasten the door 
chain. When he opens the door it goes 
only as far as the chain permits.) 

e Lameshnik (His face is half- 
visible) —-You’re wasting your own 
time. I’ve got papers from the Board 
of Education. 

(He thrusts a paper at her through 
the aperture. She doesn’t bother to 
take it, although she does read it.) 

e Margaret—-You can’t come into 
my house without an order from the 
Court. 

e Lameshnik (He withdraws the first 
paper and substitutes for it an offi- 
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cial-looking document )——We 
thought of that, Mrs. Hyland. 

e Margaret—You still can’t come 
in. 

(The document is withdrawn.) 

e The Cop’s Voice—Step away from 
the door, Lady. 

e Margaret—What for? 

e The Cop’s Voice—Move away or 
you'll get hurt. 

e Margaret—Wait. 

(She unchains the door and admits 
.amanina 
derby and a policeman. ) 


them. They come in.. 


e Lameshnik——Why do you make so 
much trouble for people? 

e Margaret——What fine thing are 
you going to do for my child that I 
shouldn't make trouble for you? 

e Lameshnik Your kid goes to 
school five days a week, gets the 
whole summer for a vacation. That 
isn’t the Raymond Street Jail. 
(Pointing to bedroom) In there? 

e Margaret (Blocking the way )— 
My daughter is sick. 

e Lameshnik (Producing it)— 
Yeah. I have the record. In Canal 
Street, sick. In Hudson Street, sick. 
In Lispenard Street, sick. For a sick 
kid you certainly travel her around, 
don’t you? 


(The ¢ op has made good use of 
Lameshnik’s recitation to work his 
way into the bedroom: he verifies 
Lizzie’s condition.) 

e Cop—tThe kid is sick. 

e Lameshnik (He walks to the chair, 
where Lizzie’s dress has been for- 
gotten, and he calls to the Cop ina 
voice that is curiously contented )}— 
Yeah? 

e Cop—She’s covered with a quilt. 
e Lameshnik (Contentedly )—That 
only means she’s in bed. 

e Cop—She’s not wearing a dress. 
e Lameshnik (He picks up the 
dress) Isn't she? 

e Cop— No. 
e Lameshnik 
shoes? 

e Cop (Looks under the bed, then he 
feels her feet through the quilt, and 


How about her 


an oath bursts from him) Well, 
I'll be damned. 
e Lameshnik—Find something, 


Kelleher? 
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e Cop—tTwo shoes . . . one on each 
foot. 

e Lameshnik (To Margaret)——All 
right now? 

e Margaret (She takes the dress from 
him) ——You must like your job. 

e Lameshnik——I have nothing to be 
ashamed of. Get your kid dressed. 

e Margaret—No. 

e Lameshnik (Pulls the dress back) 
—A]ll right. I’ve got two girls of my 
own. I can dress her. (He starts for 
the bedroom and then he pauses to 
inspect James Hyland.) Are you the 
girl’s father? (James nods.) It is the 
duty of the father to support the 
child, it is the duty of the State to edu- 
cate the child. (He has expounded 
the philosophy he has learned by rote. 
Now he adds his own view.) Why do 
you let this woman interfere with the 
duty of the State? (He waits for 
James Hyland to answer.) You sure 
don’t have much to say, do you! 
(Margaret laughs.) Did I say some- 
thing funny? 
e Margaret—Silent James Hyland! 
I have lived to see the day. 

(Stung, James rises, puts his unread 
book on the table and walks away.) 
e Lameshnik—All right, let’s not 
fool around any more. One of us gets 
the kid dressed. Which one? 

e Margaret—Don’t go into that 
room. 

e Lameshnik—That’s agreeable 
with me. You go in. 

(Offers the dress.) 

e Margaret— Don't force me 

e Lameshnik——Come on, Lady. 
e Margaret——I'm telling you not to 
force me. 

I don’t know what’s 
in your mind, Lady. We'll have to 


e Lameshnik 


take a chance. 

(He starts for the door—but James, 
having made his own decision, 
reaches out and stops him.) 

e James (Peremptorily)——One 
moment! 

e Lameshnik——What the hell for? 
e James—NMister Lameshnik: You 
have come to this house the minister 
plenipotentiary, so to speak, of the 
educational conscience of this me- 
tropolis, so I would ask you . . . what 
is the purpose of the public school 
system? And further, what is the 


meaning of the compulsory education 
law? The raison d’étre? 

e Lameshnik (He takes off his der- 
by )——I guess I made a mistake 
about you. 

e James—Sir, why did you break in 
here? 

e Lameshnik—Who broke in? She 
opened the door. 

e James—I stand corrected. Even 
so, would you be good enough to an- 
swer the question put to you? 

e Lameshnik—Mister, what are you 
talking about? What question? 

e James—Why is there a civil stat- 
ute, and criminal penalties if the stat- 
ute is disobeyed, to compel the educa- 
tion of the young? Why? To guaran- 
tee that whatever is latent within the 
child will be kindled and encouraged. 
Educate. E, meaning out, and duco, | 
lead. Educate—to lead out—there- 
fore, to draw out what is already 
there. Let us see what is there, and 
what has been drawn out. (A glad 
shout) Lizzie, come. 

e Margaret—Maniac, what do you 
think you are doing! Stay where you 
are, Lizzie. 

e Lizzie (She runs in to her father) 
—wWhat do you want? (Margaret 
touches her, and Lizzie shakes it off.) 
I’m all right, Ma. What is it? 

e James 
for Father? 


Lizzie, what is the Latin 


e Lizzie (But she faces the police- 
man, and answers her father only 
after she has put down her fear of the 
uniform) Pater. 

e James—tThe French word for 
house? 

e Lizzie—La maison. 

(Her mood now becomes gay.) 

e James——How do you pronounce 
s-c-h-i-s-m ? 

e Lizzie—Sizm. 

e James (To Lameshnik)—As 
guardian of our culture, Mr. Lamesh- 
nik, would you tell us who wrote 
King Lear? (Correcting himself 
hastily) No, I beg your pardon, that 
is too simple a question. (Lizzie 
nods.) It is an unworthy test. (He 
thinks.) What is the most celebrated 
work of William Blake? 

e Lameshnik—Who? 

e James—Surely you have heard of 


William Blake? (He allows them a 
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moment.) Lizzie, what is the most 
famous work of William Blake? 

e Lizzie—*Songs of .. .” 

e James (Stops her )——Tell the 
Board of Education. 

e Lizzie——“Songs of Innocence.” 

e James (Ilmperiously)——How do 
you know? 

e Lizzie—TI read it in a book. 

e James—And the Board of Educa- 
tion gave you the book? 

e Lizzie—Oh, no! You did. 

e James (To the Cop) Officer, you 
are the defender of morality, the club 
in your belt a testimony to the fate of 
the evildoer. Tell us, therefore . . . 
Mr. Kelleher, who wrote The Spirit 
of the Laws? 

(The Cop’s jaw is agape. James turns 
to Lizzie—and she preens herself.) 
e Lizzte—-Montesquieu. 

e James (The humbly arrogant tone 
of the proud schoolmaster towards 
his beloved pupil )\——Now then, at- 
tend me: The Epistle to Dr. Arbuth- 
not! 

e Lizzie (Gaily )——“ ‘Shut, shut, the 
door, good John,’ fatigued, I said, 
‘Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I'm 
dead.’ ” 

(They laugh. He takes her hand and 
kisses her cheek.) 

e James—Lizzie, what never 
faileth? 
e Lizzie—Charity. 

e James—Next time when I tell you 
you're beautiful, never deny it. 

e Lizzie—I'm not beautiful. 

e Lameshnik-—Are you finished? 

e James—One final question! Lizzie 
... what said her kinsman Boaz to 
gentle Ruth? 

(Margaret stiffens.) 

e Lizzie—*Tarry this night.” 

e James (Goes from Lizzie to the 
truant officer and the Cop) ——Could 
you do half as well? 

e Cop—TIm a political appointment. 
e James—aAh, yes! Gentlemen, I 
submit that to this date the education 
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of Elizabeth Hyland has been accom- 
plished in her own home, and not at 
all to the detriment of the State nor 
to her own disadvantage. You came 
unbidden, hurling imprecations. Now 
have the civility to depart, only this 
time quietly, if you please, and not in 
the distempered manner of your com- 
ing: for there are good neighbors be- 
low, with small children, and a poodle 
dog on the third floor fearful of 
strangers. 

e Lameshnik (To Lizzie) Put your 
clothes on, Elizabeth. 

(Margaret smiles grimly: giving no 
charity, asking none, she has never 
doubted the outcome.) 

e James—You cannot be serious. 

e Lameshnik—The kid has got to go 
to school. 

e James—Why? 

e Lameshnik—lt’s the law. 
(Lameshnik replaces the derby on 
his head——a gesture of unmistakable 
finality.) (To Lizzie, who has begun 
to tremble) Now, Elizabeth, you and 
your Ma’ll go uptown with me, and 
you'll talk to some people. They won't 
hurt you. (He holds the dress out to 
her.) Now you go in there and put 
this on. 

(Lizzie trembles violently.) 

e James (Placing his arm around 
her) ——Lizzie, what is it? What’s the 
matter, darling? 

(Lizzie attempts to speak——her jaw 
works but no intelligible sound comes 
out. She wheels and drags herself in- 
to the bedroom. Margaret hurries in 
after her. She helps Lizzie onto the 
bed.) 

e Margaret—Don't worry, Lizzie. no 
one’s going to take you away from 
here. (She hurries back to the kitch- 
en.) You said you had children of 
your own. 

e Lameshnik—Two boys and two 
girls. And the four of them put to- 
gether—and they’re my own kids—— 
don’t know half as much as she’s got 


in her little finger. Why are you 

afraid to send her to school? Why 

does .. . why does she always kee, 

one hand in her pocket? 

e Margaret—Shut up. 

e Lameshnik—I was only asking 

why she... 

e Margaret (Drowning him out) 

Shut, shut, shut, shut up. Shut up! 

e Lameshnik—Kelleher, go inside 

and bring the kid out. If you have to 

carry her, carry her. 

(As the Cop starts for the bedroom, 

Margaret runs to the window, throws 

it open.) 

e Margaret—Leave my house, or | 

jump. 

e Lameshnik——Lady, don’t be crazy. 

e Cop (Simultaneously )——For 

God’s sakes, woman! 

e Margaret (Stepping into the win- 

dow )—If you don’t leave—both of 

you——I jump. 

e Lizzie (From the bedroom door) 
Mama! Mama! Mama! 


e Margaret—TI warn you. 


e James—Margaret . . . don't. 

e Margaret—Who are you to tell me 
anything? 

e James—I'm still her father. A 
child has two parents. 

e Margaret (She grasps the window 
sash as though she would break it in 
her hands)——I am both her parents. 
I am my own husband. 

e Lizzie (Runs into the kitchen) 

Ma. Ma. Ma. 

(She becomes convulsive—holding 
onto the table, then falling to the 

. alittle child with 
two shaking, uncontrollable arms.) 
e Margaret—Lizzie! (She runs 
from the window.) For God's sake. 
Lizzie, stop it. For God’s sake. (She 
drops to the kitchen floor trying to 
smother with her own body the con- 
vulsion of the child.) Lizzie, for 
God's sake. Lizzie, Lizzie, for God’s 
sake! 


kitchen floor . . 


the curtain is lowered 


e James—Lizzie. what never faileth? 


e Lizzie—Charity. (Joseph 


Boland, Art Carney, Beverly Lunsford, 


Siobhan McKenna. Joseph Julian) 
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scene []— halj an hour later 


In the bedroom Lizzie is cradled in 
James Hyland’s arms. Margaret is in 
the recker, her back to the audience, 
listening wearily as James sings to 
Lizzie. 
e James (His singing is not a par- 
ticularly good voice but his voice, his 
words, his emotion) —I will tell you 
- a dream you'll understand, 
Rounder than gladness, whiter than 
sand, 
A dream for my Lizzie to hold in her 
hand, 
When she sleeps, when she sleeps. 
Petal of roses to slipper your feet, 
Wool of a lamb to pillow your cheek, 
Eyes of a fawn to watch while you 
sleep, 
While you sleep, while you sleep. 
(Mrs. Farrow enters with a bottle of 
whiskey. She listens to James for a 
moment before going to Margaret.) 
So dream your father will come 
again, 
And dream he is near; 
His arms to keep you from hurt and 
pain, 
To keep you from fear. 
I will give you a dream to hold in 
your eyes, 
To kiss your sorrows, to mend your 
sighs. 
To shine like a moon till your star 
will arise, 
Go to sleep, go to sleep, go to sleep. 
(He continues, humming and singing 
softly.) 
e Mrs. Farrow (Speaking over the 
final quatrain) —1 keep coming 
back, don’t I? When Clementine 
came down and told me your curse, I 
swore the ground would open before 
I ever spoke to you again. But you're 
a woman like me, so there’s whiskey 
on the table. I leave the bottle. 
e \argaret—-I do not take strong 
spirits. 
e Mrs. Farrow—Let your man have 
the whiskey. (Grudgingly) You need 
something yourself till Clementine 
comes with the doctor. Coffee ain’t no 
trouble for me. I’ve got some hot on 
the fire. 
e Margaret—Hot coffee would be 
good. Thank you. (She turns slightly 
toward the door, listening to James 
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Hyland's lullaby.) I don’t want a doc- 
tor in this house. I want no strangers. 
e Mrs. Farrow—What kind of a 
mother are you to want no doctor for 
a kid that’s took so bad? 

e Margaret—tThe kind of mother I 
am. 

e Mrs. Farrow—Well. the doctor 
will come because they’re bringing 
him. And you better be glad, god- 
damit, because he’s Dr. Jacobson. 

e Margaret—He is nothing to me. 

e Mrs. Farrow—Now you be decent 
to him, Mrs. Hyland——he saved my 
little Timmy from the milk fever. 

e Margaret—You said you were 
going to bring me a cup of coffee. If 
you intend to bring it .. . bring it. 

e Mrs. Farrow—T'll spit in the cup 
to sweeten it. Can't you take a kind- 
ness from no one? 

e Vargaret- —No one. 

Well, I'm a slob. 
I'll bring the coffee. (She exits.) 
(James Hyland, still enfolding Lizzie 
in his arms, now sings the last four 
lines of the song.) 


e Mrs. Farrow- 


e James—So many times I held you 
like this in my arms. You were small- 
er than a small Amen in a little 
prayerbook, and people marveled at 
the lovely thing a man carried. You 
wore a mitten over your hand, it is 
true, but you walked when you were 
seven months, and you spoke when 
you were nine months. 

To shine like a moon till your star 
will arise 

Go to sleep, go to sleep, go to sleep. 
(Mrs. Farrow has returned with the 
coffee. But while James Hyland 
reprises the song, she can make no 
sound and take no step.) 

e Mrs. Farrow—A man like that! 

e Margaret—What is the good of 
him! Your man works! 

e Mrs. Farrow—After work he 
drinks beer. 

e Margaret—But only beer. 

e Mrs. Farrow—Until he is belched 
to sleep. 

e Margaret—FEven so, he works. 

e Mrs. Farrow—Peter Farrow’s a 
hard-working man but if James Hy- 
land asked me I'd go away with him 
in an hour. 

(Margaret rises, takes the cup, car- 
ries it to the sink and pours out its 


contents. She rinses it and puts it in- 
to Mrs. Farrow’s hand.) 
e Margaret—Y ou kept your word 

. (Mrs. Farrow looks at her with 
curiosity.) You spit in my cup. 
(Mrs. Farrow regards her for a 
stupefied moment . . . then exits.) 
e Jacobson (Off) ——Hello, Mrs. Far- 
row. Is it up here? 
(Margaret stands motionless, and 
turns only when there is a sound in 
the doorway. It is Dr. Isaac Jacob- 
son, } 
e Margaret (It is a statement )— 
Dr. Jacobson. 
e Jacobson—One day I will have a 
patient who lives on the first floor. 
Mrs. Hyland? 
e Margaret (A bare nod)——My 
daughter is in there. 
e Jacobson—I was told she was in 
convulsion. 
e Margaret (Answering his unspok- 
en question )——She is with her 
father. 
(He looks at her curiously as he re- 
moves his coat.) 
e Jacobson—How old is the child? 
e Margaret—Eleven. 
e Jacobson—Have there been any 
previous seizures .. . similar to this 
one? 
e Margaret—No. Never. Dr. Jacob- 
son, I didn’t send for you. 
e Jacobson—lI understand. Now if 
you will excuse me... 
(Standing where she is, she bars his 
way. He will not go around her and 
she will not step aside. He looks at 
her without speaking ... and he 
yields. He goes around her to the bed- 
room and for a moment he is so filled 
with wonderment over this woman 
that he cannot see Lizzie in the arms 
of James Hyland.) 
e James (Rousing him)——We are 
glad you came. 
(Jacobson sees them now.) 
e Jacobson (He looks into Lizzie’s 
eyes ... he places his fingers on the 
pulse in her throat )——My dear, I am 
a friend. Are you able to speak? 
What’s your name? 
e James (Answering for her) — 
Elizabeth. 
e Jacobscn—Let her answer. (To 
Lizzie) Is it painful for you to 
swallow? 
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e James It is, Doctor. (Aware of 
Jacobson’s exasperation) | beg your 
pardon. 

(In the next room, Margaret draws 
closer, straining to hear above the 
noise of her own heart.) 

e Jacobson—Does it hurt when you 
swallow? (She nods.) And you don't 
feel like talking? (She shakes her 
head.) Because you're sleepy? (She 
nods.) We want you to sleep. We're 
not going to disturb you. (From his 
bag he takes a stethoscope and lis- 
tens, frowning a little, to Lizzie’s 
heart.) Very good. (James, however, 
is hardly convinced. He looks inquir- 
ingly at Dr. Jacobson, whose only re- 
ply is:) I should like a tablespoon, 
please. 

e James Yes. 

(He goes out.) 
e Margaret You left her alone 
with him! You fool. 

e James Yes, I left her alone with 
him. I want a tablespoon. 

(She finds a spoon in great haste and 
gives itto him... He returns with it 
to Jac obson, u ho pours some medi- 
cine out of a bottle that he has taken 
from his bag.) 
e Jacobson I want you to drink 
some of this. 

e James It’s medicine, Lizzie, it 
will make you better. 

e Jacobson (When she makes no 
move ) I would hate to have to use 
force. Now let me see ... relax your 
fingers... 

(She opens her mouth ... and he in- 
serts the tablespoon between her 
trembling lips. She makes a face and 
James starts for the sink again... 
but Margaret is already near the bed- 
room door, a glass of water in her 
hand.) 

e Margaret—Doctor, can’t you see! 
My daughter is upset! 

(Lizzie drinks noisily, with diffi- 
culty.) 

e Jacobson—Very well. I’m going 
to visit you again after you wake up. 
(And all three of them, James, 
Margaret, and Lizzie register their 
own varied reactions to this warning. 
Aware of the sudden new tension, 
Jacobson is at a loss.) We're going to 
let you sleep. Please. may I wash my 
hands? 
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(Margaret nods and Jacobson goes 
out to the sink. James follows and 
goes to the table and sits down be- 
fore the whiskey. He pours some into 
the glass.) 

e Jacobson—How did all this be- 
gin, Mr. Hyland? 

e James (For once in his life he un- 
derstates the thing )——It has been a 
bad day for her. (He raises the whis- 
key in the glass.) Doctor Jacobson, 
would you care for a drink? 

e Jacobson (Waving it aside) —I 
want to hear about the child. 

e James (Holding the glass in his 
hands )——She’s been overwrought 
all day. The moving from Lispenard 
Street, the strain of meeting new peo- 
ple... the truant officer . . . other 
things. And then her mother noticed 
xe 

e Jacobson—Noticed what? 

e James—tThat she was dragging 
her leg. (As one colleague to an- 
other) The first prodromal symp- 
tom? (Jacobson looks at him curious- 
ly and nods.) (Dying for the whis- 
key:) Then difficulty in swallowing, 
followed by the twitching . . . con- 
vulsive, every muscle in her body. If 
it hadn’t stopped, I would have tried 
a mustard bath. 

e Jacobson—Would you? 

e James (His eyes riveted on the 
whiskey )——Yes. (Looking up) Is 
there something more I can tell you? 
e Jacobson——My compliments, Mr. 
Hyland. You have presented a classi- 
cal description of the onset of a dis- 
ease. (James drinks the whiskey, and 
refills the glass.) Teil me, Mr. Hy- 
land, did you ever study medicine? 
e James (His head flies up like a 
setter at the point)——You are an 
observant man. 

e Jacobson (Warily)——You studied 
medicine. 

e James—No! 

e Jacobson (Going to him) ——Where 
did you learn about mustard bath 
therapy in convulsions? 

e James—I read. 

(He stares at Margaret and then 
picks up the brimming whiskey glass 
and pours its contents back into the 
bottle. Margaret, seeing him cork the 
bottle, is shaken out of her ironclad 
silence.) 


e Margaret—Doctor .. . (Jacobson 
turns to her.) What is the name for 
Lizzie’s sickness? . . . If there is a 
name ¢ 
e Jacobson It is too soon to say. 
Sut it could be St. Vitus’ Dance. It 
used to be much worse. (He takes his 
coat and starts to put it on.) In the 
Middle Ages, in Swabia——not many 
miles from where I myself was born 
—there was an epidemic .. . arms 
and legs dancing, out of control... 
It must have been something to wit- 
ness! The Jews were blamed for it. 
Tens—hundreds—thousands—— 
dancing in the streets——a dancing 
dementia. And the poor suffering men 
and women danced into the chapels 
of St. Vitus which were all over the 
countryside . .. and they prayed for 
healing. (He goes to the bedroom 
and looks carefully at Lizzie. Then he 
comes back.) Well, I have patients 
waiting in my office. I will come back 
later. (Going to the door) As for the 
truant officer, you will not be dis- 
turbed again. I will see to that. 
(Exits. ) 
e Margaret (When his footsteps have 
ceased to echo) ——All she has eaten 
all day is a little bread and jelly. 
e James—I'll go to the store. 
e Margaret—After you come back 
. you leave. 
e James—Do I? 
e Margaret—This time I want no 
misunderstanding. 
e James—I will not leave until she 
wakes up and I can kiss her again. I 
make that a condition. 
e Margaret (She smiles faintly) — 
You use such words. Very well, the 
kiss is the condition! 
e James—Margaret, what is it that 
has made you so strong and me such 
a weakling? 
e Margaret—Thirteen years of the 
same marriage. 
(She goes to the breadbox, where 
through force of long habit she 
shields what she does.) 
e James (Releasing his anger in the 
taunt )——Be careful, Margaret. 
e Margaret—-You can see where I 


hide my money. It is not a money- 
cheat you are. 


e James—yY ou must still be careful. 
You could grow absentminded and 
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find between two dollar bills some of 
the love you keep hidden. 
e Margaret (She separates two dol- 
lar bills and holds them apart )—— 
There is no love hidden away. 
e James—Not even for Lizzie? 
e Margaret—1 can’t help loving her 
. but to be a mother is an animal 
thing. You’re a man! What would 
you know of the thing that tears the 
belly? (She thinks of the time.) I 
was jealous of the midwife when she 
washed‘ her. But mine was the first 
joy of her——mine was the first kiss. 
I held her in my arms and we slept. 
(Unconsciously she rocks her body 
back and forth and her eyes close. 
Then the rocking stops and her eyes 
open wide.) I wonder if it happens to 
the others! After the first sleep. You 
wake up and you hold the child to 
nurse and you see what you've given 
. birth. Two eyes. A nose. A mouth. 
Little ears. Fingernails. I kissed the 
fingernails. (And her body becomes 
rigid.) The finger of God’s wrath! 
(She remains silent—and James has 
no tongue for speech.) To be a moth- 
er is an animal thing. I can’t help lov- 
ing her. But I don’t lie to myself that 
she loves me back. 
e James—Margaret . .. what do you 
have left? 
e Margaret (With quiet acceptance) 
—-My own spite. (She opens her fist 
and regards the crumpled dollar 
bills.) Here. Buy for her .. . milk, 
bread, meat——whatever you want. 
e James (Making no move for the 
money )——Margaret, I loved you 
once. 
e Margaret—Did you? 


scene III 


A half hour later; the light is dim. 
Lizzie sleeps in her bed, her room 
darkened. In the half-light of the 
kitchen Margaret is working on the 
velvet coat draped on the tailor’s 
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e James—Y ou loved me once. 

e Margaret—Did I? 

e James—tThe two years before 

Lizzie was born. 

e Margaret—Nothing. 

e James—I still know those two 

years. I know a woman who wore a 

lavender dress and waved to ships. I 

know evenings ... when you read the 

pages I had written. You never told 

me if they were good, but you didn’t 

have to speak. ... Margaret, I wrote 

good things in those pages. You knew 

that, didn’t you? You knew that 

whatever lies I lied . . . not the writ- 

ten word. 

e Margaret—Yes. 

e James—You believed in me a 

little. 

e Margaret—Why did you spoil it? 

e James—I did? 

e Margaret——I never asked you for 

a dollar. It was enough to see that you 

worked. Why did you never finish 

anything? 

e James—wWhat does a writer do 

when it doesn’t come? 

e Margaret—He struggles. (She 

aches with the memory of it.) The 

neighbor’s children going out to the 

factories and a grown man sleeping 

in the afternoon. And then going out 

——to taverns. 

e James—I couldn’t bear your 

silence. 

e Margaret—You could have earned 

a living as a writer. 

e James—And you regret the living 
as I regret the writer. 

e Margaret—tThat’s what they call 

wit. I’m a plain woman, James. 

e James—lIt is difficult for you to 


dummy. Now she removes the coat 
and brings it with her to her work- 
table. She tiptoes into Lizzie’s room 
and kisses the sleeping child; then 
she tiptoes back and, unmindful of 
the gathering darkness, she begins to 
sew buttons onto the coat. Enter 


smile; and your chin is too definite, 
your cheekbones are too wide—but 
you're not a plain woman. 

e Margaret (Crossing to the sink) 
—tThe store is downstairs. 

e James—Have you no curiosity 
about where I’ve been for four 
months? 

e Margaret—No. 

e James—tThat isn’t true. I was in 
Gouverneur Hospital. I had pneu- 
monia. The second year we were 
married I had pneumonia. Do you 
remember? I had a terrible fever. 

e Margaret—Don't. 

e James—Don't what? 

e Margaret—Don't use that. 

e James—But it was the best time. 
The best! (She turns away.) What- 
ever happened when Lizzie was con- 
ceived, don’t deny the memory of the 
good years. 

e Margaret—They were few and I 
have pawned them with my wedding 
ring. (She shows him her naked 
finger.) You are a man, you can pre- 
tend as much as you wish. (Her lip 
curls.) Not even a man. If you had a 
man’s intestines, you would make 
your fist a hammer and smash my 
mouth. 

e James—Is that what you want 
from me? 

e Margaret—Yes. If you are a man, 
smash my face, and let us have a little 
peace. 

(He takes the money—Margaret’s 
hand is open, her palm supplicating; 
but he goes, and she stands alone as:) 


the curtain is lowered 


James Hyland, carrying a bag of 
groceries. He puts the bag down on 
the sink. She allows him, with her 
own wordless irony, to undertake the 
housewifely duty of removing the 
groceries from the bag, placing them 
on a shelf. She is content to sew. 


e James—lI used to read to you when you sewed. Shall 
I read to you now?—e Margaret—Since you 
must either talk or die, you might as well read. 


(Siobhan McKenna, Art Carney) 
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When he is finished he stands aim- 
lessly for a moment and watches her 
flying needle. 

e James—Y ou don’t have to work 
now. 

e Margaret—It quiets me. (After a 
moment) And we need the money. 
(She sews—swiftly in spite of fatigue 
and darkness. He goes to the stove 
and finds a match. He lights the over- 
head gas fixture. She looks up and 
nods-/t is a garish light, and by it the 
oom looks naked.) 

e James (He waits for her to say 
something ... then he goes to the 
rocking chair and sits down, and 
from his pocket he takes a book and 
begins to read. But he cannot abide 
the censure of her silence. .. He goes 
to Lizzie’s room.)—I thought I 
heard her stir . . . I said, I thought I 

heard her stir. 

e Margaret—I heard what you said. 
(He walks back to his chair.) 

e James—That wasn’t true. I didn’t 
hear anything. 

e Margaret (Nods ...and sews. He 
goes back to his book) ——James, 
which is harder for you? 

e James—Harder? 

e Margaret—tTo endure silence or 
to tell the truth? 

e James—I don’t know. They are 
both difficult. 

e Margaret—I didn’t say difficult, I 
said hard. 

e James—The words are the same. 
e Margaret (Shaking her head) —I 
am hard, you are difficult. 

e James (Laughs ruefully) You 
sew, with a sharp needle. 

e Margaret (She laughs ... her 
laugh is even a little humorous )— 
It’s a pity I’m your wife, I would have 
been an amusing companion. (She 
resumes her sewing.) What are you 
pretending to read? 

e James—A new book. 

e Margaret—Where did you get it? 
e James—Yes. It might amuse you. 
I was in a public place frequented by 

certain well-known literary figures. I 
overheard two gentlemen discussing 
this book. I ventured to express an 
opinion, and then I—uh—— 

e Margaret—tTalked. 

e James (He laughs)—After about 
an hour one of the gentlemen took it 
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into his head to ask me if I had read 
the book, and I rather surprised my- 
self by confessing that I had only 
read the critical notices. So he said, 
“Sir, anyone who can discourse with 
such authority on the basis of the 
notices, should at least read the 
book.” So he gave it to me as a pres- 
ent. (After a reflective moment) 
Why did you say I was pretending to 
read it? 

e Margaret—lf you were dead in 
your coffin, you would pretend you 
were dead and in your coffin. 

e James—That’s what first attracted 
me to you: your pathological urge to 
tell the truth. (Going to her) Mar- 
garet, what attracted you to me? 

e Margaret—Why should I tell you 
that? 

e James—Because you have never 
told me. 

e Margaret—It’s done now. 

e James—tThat makes it more im- 
portant. The only things no one can 
take away are the things we've lost 
forever. Tell me what I’ve lost so I 
can have it. 

e Margaret (She resumes her sew- 
ing )—I have work. 

e James (Watches her sew for a mo- 
ment )——I used to read to you when 
you sewed. Shall I read'to you now? 
e Margaret—-Since you must either 
talk or die, you might as well read. 
e James (He is angry and considers 
what to do...and concludes that she 
is right and that he might as well 
read ... So he does) ——“When Zara- 
thustra came into the next city, he 
found many people gathered to- 
gether. for they had been called that 
they should see a rope dancer.” 

e Margaret—A rope dancer! 

e James—A tight rope. (She nods 
and goes back to her sewing.) “And 
Zarathustra spoke: ‘Man is a cord 
above an abyss. A perilous arriving, a 
perilous traveling, a perilous looking 
backward, a perilous trembling and 
standing still. What is great in man 
is that he is a bridge and no goal. ... 
What can be loved in man is that he is 
a going over and a going under. I love 
them that are great in scorn .. . (Say- 
ing the words by heart as he looks up 
from the page) ‘... for these are they 
that are great in reverence.’ ” 


(She looks up at him. Her body 
tenses at his nearness.) 

e Margaret——I have sewing to do. 

e James—So have I, so have I. 

e Margaret——Don’t read any more. 
e James (He puts the book down and 
rises )——I believe I'll go out in the 
hall for a minute and smoke. (He 
waits for her answer.) Would you 
mind very much if I smoked in here? 
(She shrugs. From inside his coat 
pocket James Hyland brings forth a 
battered cigar-case, and goes to the 
stove for a stick match. He lights his 
cigar and puffs with deep satisfac- 
tion. ) 

e Margaret—tThat smell ... in my 
house! 

e James (Going to the sink) —I will 
put it out. 

e Margaret (Shaking her head )- 
No. I like it. (Softly) It smells of a 
man. (He throws the cigar away and 
goes to her now and touches her hair 
with his fingertips, and she allows it.) 


You always did it. 
e James—Did I? 


e Margaret—Always quoted other 


people to me. All the time. 

e James—Your literary bedfellow. 
Is your virtue loathsome to you? 

e Vargaret—-You're still quoting. 
e James—I waited four months. 

e Margaret—What do you want 
from me? 

e James—Mrs. Hyland’s Margaret. 


(He lifts her from her chair, and 
turns her until she faces him. He 
strokes her cheek and she allows it.) 


e Margaret (Yielding) ——Why don’t 
you ever speak so I can understand? 
e James—Not everything can be ex- 
plained: there is mystery. (He 
touches his fingertips to her neck. She 
shivers ...and she flees—to the 
dummy and her work.) What was it. 
the first time we met in your cousin’s 
house in Belfast? Was it the way I 
talked? 

e Margaret—No. 

e James—What was it? 

e Margaret—1 looked at you and 
you were there. 

e James—Y ou never should have let 
me walk you home. 

e Margaret——Never. 

e James—Grapes from a pushcart. 
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A pennysworth! Do you remember 
what I said? 
e Margaret——* Margaret, I bring 
you grapes of Eshcol, and my mouth 
is filled with water!” 

I look at you, I look. Such 


a penalty to pay for eyes! 


e James- 


(He bends and kisses ... her breast!) 


@ Lizzie Ma! (Margaret startles.) 


Ma! 

e Margaret—l've forgotten Lizzie. 
(And as she hurries to the bedroom, 
there is a knock on the door.) 

e Jacobson (Off) It's Dr. Jacob- 
son. 

(James goes to the door.) 

e Margaret (In the bedroom) 

What is it, Lizzie, did you have a 
dream? 
@ Lizzie I wasn’t sleeping. 

e Jacobson (In the kitchen) —-How 
is the child? 

e James She seems better, Doctor. 
e Jacobson (Taking off his coat) 
Good. I want to take another look. 
(Jacobson crosses to the bedroom, 
and as James follows:) How are you. 
Mr. Hyland? 

e James Very well. thank you. 

e Jacobson (Entering the bedroom) 


Well. Elizabeth 


than the first time I saw you. How do 


. 


you look better 


you feel? 

@ Lizzie Better. 
e Jacobson You will never be a 

bore. Do you know what a bore is? 
When you ask him how he feels. he 
tells you. 

Voltaire! 


I beg your pardon. 


° James 

e Jacobson 
e James—Voltaire said it a long 
time ago. Not your words, of course. 
His own paraphrase. 

e Jacobson (To Lizzie) You have 
a learned father. 

(Lizzie doesn’t answer and unable to 
tolerate a conversational void, James 
Hyland blurts his own answer.) 

e James—-I have a learned daugh- 
ter. 

e Jacobson—Yes, I am sure her 
teachers think so. 

(Lizzie stiffens, and looks imploring- 
ly at her mother.) 

e Margaret It’s all right, Lizzie. 
Dr. Jacobson isn’t going to ask you 
any more questions. 


e Jacobson Of course not. We'll 
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just take your pulse. (He reaches for 
the wrist near him, but Lizzie thrusts 
her arm under her body.) I can’t take 
your pulse if you hide your wrist from 
me. 

(Lizzie extends her right wrist to 
him, like a duellist extending a rapier 
across the body. Jacobson looks curi- 
ously from one to the other, waiting 
for them to explain this extraordi- 
nary behavior, When they show their 
unity of silence, he takes her pulse 
...1ts wild rhythm shocks him.) 
Child, tell your pulse not to be afraid 
of me. (He places his ear against her 
heart ... listens a moment.) If my 


examination is going to frighten you, 


I'll go away again, if that’s what you 


want. It’s more important for you to 

be calm, than for me to examine you. 

e Margaret——You're a good man. 

e Jacobson (Without any emphasis) 
I’m a doctor. Please, Mrs. Hyland, 

may I speak with you for a moment? 

e Margaret—-Yes. 

(She goes into the kitchen, Jacobson 

covers Lizzie hastily and follows 

Vargaret. James pulls the covers up 

and kneels at Lizzie’s side.) 

* Jacobson —Mrs. Hy —(Closes 

the door.) Mrs. Hyland, you must ex- 

plain it to me. 

e Margaret——What? 

Her terrible fright. 

I can’t explain it. 


e Jac obson 
e Margaret 
e Jacobson You mean you will not. 
e Margaret (She regards him fora 
moment ) Let me pay you for your 
two visits. 

(She starts for the place where her 
purse is.) 
e Jacobson I have not even begun 
my examination. 

e Margaret——Y ou saw how she is. 

e Jacobson—l will be patient. I’m 
used to small children who are fright- 
ened of my stethoscope, but not a girl 
of her age. Has she been like this 
with every doctor? 

It was a mistake to let 
you come here. I will get the money. 


e Margaret 

e Jacobson—I am dismissed .. . and 

sent down to my carriage. 

e Margaret——Lizzie will be all right 
. after you are gone. 

e Jacobson—Quite apart from the 

St. Vitus’ Dance, your daughter re- 


quires medical-care. Mrs. Hyland, 


I'll go now, because I do not wish to 
excite her. But I will come again and 
you must allow it. 

e Margaret—I cannot allow it. I 
must not. 

e Jacobson—Y ou have no choice. 
Your daughter needs me. 

e Margaret—L cannot allow it. 

e Jacobson (He studies her and his 
face empties )——My fee is one dollar 
for each house visit. That will be two 
dollars, Mrs. Hyland. 

(She goes to her purse—the opera- 
tion as before.) 

e Lizzie—Pa, don’t hold me any 
more, 

e James (He puts her down) —All 
right. Can I bring you something? 
e Lizzie——My jump-rope. 

e James (Happily )}—I don’t know 
where it is. 

e Lizzie—Ask Ma. 

e James (He goes out) Margaret, 
Lizzie wants her jurpp-rope. 

e Margaret—I must pay Dr. Jacob- 
son first. 

e James (Surprised) Are you 
leaving, sir? 

e Jacobson—So it seems. Mr. Hy- 
land, is there anything you would 
like to tell me about your daughter’s 
history ? 

(James is afraid to answer. Lizzie 
gets out of bed and goes trembling to 
the doorway. They are focused upon 
themselves and cannot see her.) 

e James (He looks at Margaret )— 
No... there’s nothing to tell. Nothing 
you don’t already know. 

e Margaret—-You see, Doctor? 
e Jacobson— see that you and your 
husband are united in silence. 

e Margaret—We are hardly united. 
e Lizzie (In the doorway )——I asked 
for my jump-rope. 

e Margaret (Sharply )——What are 
you doing out of bed? 

e Lizzie—TI want Dr. Jacobson to see 
how I jump rope. (As Margaret runs 
to her) I'm all right, Mama. I feel 
fine. (She wards her off.) Dr. Jacob- 
son, do you know that it’s a special 
kind of jump-rope? I make up jump- 
ing rhymes with it. (As Margaret 
tries to lead her back to her bed, des- 
perately )——Boss Billy Tweed skipped 
skipped out of jail——They put him 
back in without any bail... 
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e Margaret All right, Lizzie. 
You've told the doctor a jump-rhyme. 
@ Lizzie But that was such a saort 
one. (And before ier mother can stop 
her, she blurts out the rhyme— 
clapping her hands so that he can see 
the mitten: ) 

Wild Bill Hickok, 

Needle and thread, 

Shot a man, 

Full of lead. 

Man had a brother named McCall, 
Shot Wild Bill 

And that was all. 

(Wildly) Dr. Jacobson, don’t you 
think if | went to school, I'd be pro- 
moted and never left back? 

e Margaret—-You're being selfish, 
Lizzie. Dr. Jacobson has many pa- 
tients who need him. 

e Lizzie—But I have to tell him why 
I don’t go to school. I wear a mitten 
to cover my left hand. (She raises her 
hand and pulls her mitten off and ex- 
tends the fist that she has made of her 
left hand.) Count. 

(He takes her fist in his own gentle 
hands.) 

e Jacobson——Y our hand is warm 
from the glove. 

e Lizzie—Not a glove. A mitten. 

e Jacobson—Is that all? Now shall 
we go back to bed? 

You didn’t listen. 

-All right. That’s not so 


s Lizzie 
e Jacobson— 
terrible. 

e Lizzie (VW eeping with hopelessness, 
she runs to James )——Pa, make him 
understand that my name is Elizabeth 
Pamela Ursula Hyland and I have six 
fingers. 

e Jacobson—My name is Isaac 
Jacobson. I am a Jew. 

e Margaret (Whispering it) ——No, 
Dr. Jacobson, not the same thing. 

e James—We have kept her covered 
for eleven years. 

e Jacobson—What a waste of life! 
We all wear a glove over something. 
Every day! You should see them in 
my office! The people who are 


ashamed. The ones who have no 
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teeth, or too much hair. The short 
ones, the fat ones, the disappointed 
ones. They don’t talk about it. It’s 
hard for us to come into the presence 
of another and stand naked. Elizabeth, 
you have nothing to be ashamed of. 

e Margaret—FEvil is on her hand. 
Evil is in the mind. 
(Lizzie steps away from him and puts 


e Jacobson- 


her hand in Margaret’s who auto- 
matically begins to cover Lizzie’s 
hand. Jacobson regards them, this 
mother and daughter joined by sick- 
ness, and he reaches out and snatches 
the mitten from Margaret's hand.) 

e Jacobson—No, not anymore! 
(Flings the mitten on the table. 
Lizzie thrusts her mother away and 
takes a trembling step toward the 
doctor.) 

Don’t be frightened. 

(Lizzie’s trembiing becomes a con- 
vulsive seizure; she stumbles toward 
Jacobson, her arms flailing, inde- 
pendent of her will, insane; Jacobson 
watches her as she is about to fall. He 
smothers her in his arms and calls 
urgently: ) 

Please. My bag! 

(And he runs with the convulsive 
child into the bedroom. Margaret fol- 
lows, opening his bag as she runs. 
Jacobson holds Lizzie on the bed with 
one bear-like arm; and as she 
thrashes from side to side, swinging 
like some wild human pendulum, he 
finds chloroform and gauze in his 
bag, and manages somehow to get the 


bottle open and the gauze dampened.) 


Now I want you to inhale. Breathe in! 
(And despite the paroxysm the child 
obeys, and he encourages her.) 
breathe... 
breathe . . . that’s the way. Good. All 
the way. Good. (His face is averted, 
and his own deep breathing joins 
with the child’s.) Again. Good. 
Again. Good. 

(Margaret watches, her whole body 
in rhythm with the pain of her child. 
But James cannot watch. He is turned 
away, shrunken, sick. They stand this 


Again, again. Breathe... 


way—-immobile, exhausted; and 
Lizzie begins to sleep.) 

e Margaret (To James )——St. Vitus’ 
Dance? 

e James—Yes. 

e Margaret—And they named it 
after a saint! 

(She goes out and sits heavily on a 
kitchen chair. Jacobson raises one of 
Lizzie’s eyes and sees that she is 
sleeping. He caps the chloroform 
bottle and goes out. James remains 
with Lizzie, covering her, listening.) 
She never had anything like that be- 
fore. 

e Jacobson—Yes. But now it will 
happen again. 

e Margaret—Often? 

e Jacobson—tThe greatest frequency 
is at her age. And girls have it more 
than boys. Fair girls or with red hair! 
Interesting. When the symptoms are 
severe, chloroform or chloral inhala- 
tions. We have nothing else. 

e Margaret—Does the chloroform 
cure? 

e Jacobson—It makes it easier for 
her, but it doesn’t cure. 

e Margaret——What is the cure for 
the St. Vitus’ Dance? 

e Jacobson—Y ou mean, what is it 
that makes her mind so afraid her 
body tries to run away? You can an- 
swer that, Mrs. Hyland. 

e Margaret—tThere must be a cure. 
Her body can’t stand that anymore. 
(James is now with them, in the 
kitchen.) 

e Jacobson (He reopens his medical 
bag, goes with it to Lizzie’s door and 
looks in for a moment )——She would 
feel no pain. 

e Margaret—What are you thinking? 
e Jacobson—She is deeply anesthe- 
tized. 

e Margaret—Tell me what you're 
thinking. 

e Jacobson——Well, what do we know 
of St. Vitus’ Dance. An infection? 
We're not sure. Something produced 
by a microbe? Possibly. But if it is a 
microbe, of what type? No one has 


© Jacobson—Please. My bag! 

(And he runs with the convulsive 
child into the bedroom . . .) 
(Theodore Bikel, Beverly Lunsford) 
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ever described it. And yet the possi- 
bility exists that the germ could be 
... fright. 

e James—Lizzie has always been 
frightened. 

e Jacobson—How lucky she is... 
that her fright is merely a finger! 

e James—Do you think it would 
cure her? 

e Jacobson— have no right to think 
anything. But we should try. 

e James (Putting the decision to 

her )——Margaret? 

e Margaret—FEvery birthday I bake 
her a cake, I light a candle, and when 
she blows the candle out, I die a 
little. Half her nights I stand in the 
dark to hear if she breathes. You 
mustn’t touch her with your knife. 

¢ Jacobson—lIt would be minor sur- 
gery. 

e Margaret—She has no blood to 
spare. 

e Jacobson—Modern surgery is 


act three 


It is two hours later. The time is eight 
o'clock. 


The full light of the kitchen is upon 


the tailor’s dummy which has been 
brought downstage, and which now 
shows that even in this brief space of 
elapsed time Margaret’s fingers have 
not been idle. The coat has buttons 
now, and button-holes, and on each 
lapel there is a bit of trimming. The 
coat, nearly done, is a creation of 
considerable imagination and dra- 
matically reveals Margaret's innate, 
essential elegance. 

The room has been tidied. Whatever 
the disorder of Margaret’s emotion, 
there can be no disorder in her house. 
Her absence from the flat only em- 
phasizes this fact. 

James Hyland is also absent. In pos- 
session, and sitting in a rocker before 
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fast. There will be little bleeding. It 
will be healed in two weeks. 

e Margaret—No. 

e Jacobson—Why are you so 
afraid? This is hardly an operation! 
I don’t have to do it in a hospital. 
Not even in my own office. I can do it 
right now. Here. Everything | need is 
in this bag. Why do you insist on 
your daughter’s sickness? 

e Margaret—ls that what I do? 

e Jacobson—Yes. You insist. 

e Margaret—tThen don’t ask me any 
more. 

e James—Do it, Dr. Jacobson! 

e Jacobson—Good. Good. (He goes 
to the table, examines it.) I will need 
a larger table. (Remembering) Mrs. 
Farrow has such a table. (To James.) 
Help me carry it up. 

(The two men exit, and we hear the 
sound of their footsteps as they go 
down.) 

e Margaret (Alone now, she discov- 


the window on the street, is Mrs. 
Farrow, reading a child’s picture 
book. 

The bedroom is darkened, but in its 
dim light we can see Lizzie sleeping. 
She stirs once and the whiteness of 


“ the bandage on her left hand shines 


like something luminous. 

After a moment Clementine appears 
in the kitchen doorway and stands 
there, looking at the mother who has 
betrayed her. She makes a small 
noise, and her mother turns and sees 
her. 

e Clementine (Picking her nose )— 
Pa’s home. 

e Mrs. Farrow (Without enthusiasm) 
Hallelujah. When did he come in? 

e Clementine——About ten minutes 
ago. He wants to know when you're 
coming down to your own house. 


ers the jump-rope on the table. She 
holds it by the ends ... and as it 
forms a wide loop for jumping, she 
smiles strangely. She swings the rope 
back and forth. Chanting to herself— 
There once was a girl, 

Her name was Lizzie, 

She skipped, she jumped, 

Till she was dizzy; 

Her dress was white, 

Her blood was red, 

She skipped, she jumped 

Till she was dead! 

(Then, violently, the arc of the rope 
comes high. She snaps it viciously 
against her neck, and with a cruel 
twist she swings a loop around her 
neck and holding the rope she forces 
her arms out wide .. . and she lifts 
her face and beseeches the Jehovah 
of her judgment.) 

Pull it tight for me. I have no more 
strength. 


curtain 


e Mrs. Farrow——Didn't you tell 
him? As soon as one of them gets 
back. There’s a sick child here. 

e Clementine—I told him. He wants 
to know when the hell you're coming 
down. He’s sore. 

e Mrs. Farrow—He'll get over it. 
The dockwalloper! What is he sore 
about? 

e Clementine—He worked overtime 
and he wants his supper. 

e Mrs. Farrow——Don’t talk so loud. 
Come in before you wake her up. 

e Clementine——lf I so much as set 
foot in this house he'll break every 
goddam bone in my goddam body. 

e Mrs. Farrow (Rising and going 
toward Clementine with murder in 
her heart) Clementine Farrow, 
you told him. 

e Clementine—The whole goddam 


e James—Don’t you like the parrot? I got him from a 


Tierra del Fuego missionary. He dropped 


anchor in the East River to take on Bibles and distilled 


water... (Art Carney. Joan Blondell ) 
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thing. (Spotting the table and 
running to it.) Hey, that’s our 
furniture! 

é Mrs. Farrou 
silly. Did you have to tell him? 


Oh shut up, you 


e Clementine—She said to me, I 
hope you die. (Mrs. Farrow embraces 
her.) He wants to know when you're 
coming down. 
e Mrs. Farrow—Mr. Hyland never 
came back and the woman had to 
bring some sewing work to a lady. 
With the girl so sick, no matter what 
the woman is, I will be a Christian. 
e Clementine——He wants to know if 
they have to do it on your head before 
you know it ain’t raining? You better 
come down, he wants his supper. 
He’s got that look on his face. 
e Mrs. Farrow——You tell your 
father I'll come down when I get 
there. The woman out of the window 
half the day and the child operated 

. and all Peter Farrow can think of 
is his own fat belly. Tell him to read 
your brothers a story. 
e Clementine (Her jaw falls open) 
—What? 
e Mrs. Farrow——What do you mean 
what! You tell your father to stop 
snapping his suspenders and to read 
the kids a story. 
e Clementine—How? 
Out of a book. 
e Clementine—He'd kill me 
e Mrs. Farrow (She knows her man) 
Peter Farrow won't kill nobody. 
e Peter Farrow (Off)- 
for my goddam supper. 
e Mrs. Farrow (Runs to window and 
vells down) 
You and your big mouth. 
Mrs. Farrow! 


e Mrs. Farrow——Look what we've 


e Mrs. Farrou 


I'm waiting 


You got two hands. 
e Lizzie 


done! We woke her up! (Vot 
harshly) Go down to your father. 
Clementine. (Making her joke) Go 
on. before I cut off your head and 
put on a button. 


(She pushes Clementine out. Clemen- 


tine exits.) 


Mrs. Farrow! 
e Mrs. Farrou 


e Lizzie 
I’m coming. Lizzie. 
(Mrs. Fa-row turns up the bedroom 
light and hurries to Lizzie ... She 
touches her forehead.) Poor child. 


you're soaked with your own sweat. 
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(She finds a towel and begins to mop 
Lizzie’s face and neck.) 

e Lizzie (After a moment )——Pa is 
gone. 

e Mrs. Farrow——That’s because 
you're better. He'll be back. 

e Lizzie—I'm not a little baby. She 
sent him away. 

e Mrs. Farrow—He'll be back. 

e Lizzie—She told him to go. He 
kissed me and he went. He’s never 
coming back again. 

e Mrs. Farrow——Where did you get 
such a idea! 

e Lizzie—He went away forever. I 
heard him say it. 
e Mrs. Farrou You had a foolish 
dream. 

e Lizzie—It’s a dream only when 
he comes back. She won't let him. 
e Mrs. Farrow——You mustn't feel 
such things and say such things about 
your own mother. She had to bring a 
shirtwaist to a Mrs. Bernard. She 
said she couldn't afford to lose a 
steady customer. I saw the shirtwaist. 
Your mother does fine work. You 
have to give her credit. 

e Lizzie—I know about my mother. 
You don’t have to tell me. (/rrele- 
vantly) Mrs. Farrow. do you know 
that James Hyland is one of the finest 
unpublished poets in America? 

e Mrs. Farrou -You don’t say! 

He talks his poems. He’s 
a deep man. He once talked a poem 
about marriage: “Kiss a girl and say 


e Lizzie 


a prayer. get a child your tears to 
wear.” That was the whole poem. 
(Mrs. Farrow finishes with the towel 
. now she takes a comb, puts 
Lizzie’s head against her bosom, and 
combs Lizzie’s hair.) 
e Mrs. Farrou I'll bring you a 
looking glass. When you see how 
pretty you look, you'll feel better. 
You do feel better, don’t you? 
e Lizzie—I have pain in my... 
want to sleep. It’s a funny feeling. 
e Mrs. Farrow—That's from the 
stuff the doctor gave you. 
e Lizzie—TI have a funny taste in my 
mouth. 
e Mrs. Farrow——Yourre thirsty. 
that’s what it is. (Puts comb down.) 
You just close your eyes for a second. 
(She hurries to the washstand and 
returns with a glass of water. She 


puts her arm under Lizzie, holding 

Lizzie’s head against her breast.) 

Drink it slow. 

e Lizzie (Drinks a little) —It still 

hurts when I swallow. 

e Mrs. Farrow—A little more? It’s 

good for you. 

(Lizzie drinks again.) 

e Lizzie—Thank you, Mrs. Farrow. 

e Mrs. Farrow——You're welcome. 

Your body is so thin. 

e Lizzie——You have a soft bosom. 

(Mrs. Farrow’s eyes fill with tears.) 

e Mrs. Farrow——P oor little girl, 

you're starved! 

(She turns the light down again, and 

continues to stand near the bed lis- 

tening to the sound of the breathing 

child. 

(Minus his shabby jacket, his watch 

and chain, James Hyland enters from 

the hall, humming. He is in high and 

alcoholic humor, which does not 

diminish when he is confronted by 

the tailor’s dummy wearing the velvet 

coat.) 

e James (Drunkenly, to the dummy) 
—“Each morning sees some task 

begun. 


Each evening sees it close: 


Something attempted, something done, 


Has earned a night's repose .. .” 
Madam. shall we dance? (And he 
dances with the dummy as his 
partner until Mrs. Farrow steps out 
of the darkened bedroom—and bangs 
the washbasin on the sink.) I thought 
you were Margaret. 

e Mrs. Farrow——She’s gone out to 
deliver a shirtwaist. 

e James—She left her alone! 
e Mrs. Farrow—So did you! 
e James——Y ou know why she went? 
To prove how strong she is. 

e Mrs. Farrou She went because 
the shirtwaist was promised. She 
knocked on my door and she asked 
me to sit with the child. 

She did that? 

e Mrs. Farrow——She did! 

e James—tThat’s great deal for 
Margaret Hyland. 

(He lurches toward the door of 
Lizzie’s room.) 


e James 


e Mrs. Farrow (Stopping him)—— 
Lizzie wants to sleep! 

e James (Stopping)——That’s a 
blessing. 
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e Mrs. Farrow—You and Dr. Jacob- 
son come for my table! Mr. Hyland, 
what has happened here? 

e James——An occasion for rejoicing 
and the singing of hosannas. 

e Mrs. Farrow——What has hap- 
pened? 

e James—I will tell you when I 
return. 

e Mrs. Farrow——You're going out 
again! 

e James—Just for two seconds. (He 
exits and after a moment he returns 
carrying a live parrot in a cage. As 
parrots go, it is not a particularly 
attractive bird, nor is its plumage 
especially gay. But it is a parrot, and 
it is alive. Triumphantly:) Well, 
what do you think of it, Mrs. Farrow? 
e Mrs. Farrou 
chiild for that? 
e James——Margaret would never 
permit a dog or a cat or even a gold- 
fish to enter her house. Lizzie always 
wanted a pet. 

e Mrs. Farrow (Coldly)——Where 
did you buy it? 

e James—Oh, he couldn’t be 
bought. His price is far above rubies. 
e Mrs. Farrow—Lizzie was asking 
for you. 


You went from the 


e James——Don't you like the parrot? 
I got him from a Tierra del Fuego 
missionary. He dropped anchor in 
the East River to take on Bibles and 
distilled water. We began by ex- 
changing views on eschatology and 
one dogma led to another. He was so 
overwhelmed nothing would satisfy 
him but that I instantly accept the 
bird. 

e Mrs. Farrow——Does it talk? 

e James (He whistles and caws, and 
at the look of delight on Mrs. 
Farrow’s face, he sighs)——Alas. 
that was only me. The bird speaks 
only Italian. (He takes a stiff drink 
of whiskey.) His name is Bill: But I 
believe we're going to change it to 
George Psalmanazer, who in the days 
of Samuel Johnson spent some 
months in Christ’s Church in Oxford 
teaching the rudiments of Formosan 
to the English heathen. He’s a very 
old bird, Mrs. Farrow. 

e Mrs. Farrow (Sniffing) —He 
smells like an old bird, Mr. Hyland. 


e James——You are disappointed 
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because the bird doesn’t talk. Be of 
good cheer, Mrs. Farrow, for tomor- 
row I shall purchase an Italian 
grammar and in a fortnight, the bird 
will be singing Bellini. 

e Mrs. Farrow (With cunning )— 
Where’s your coat? 

e James—I see I must tell you the 
truth. (Making a desperate effort) 
This noble bird belonged to a com- 
pany of traveling opera singers who 
were buried in an avalanche north 
of Central City. The only survivors 
were George and the tenor, who lost 
his voice from the shock, and is now 
employed as a masseur in a Turkish 
bath on Houston Street. 

e Mrs. Farrow——Your wife waited. 
You told her you were going out for 
a few minutes. That ain’t right. 

e James—But there was something 
I had to get for my daughter. 

e Mrs. Farrow (With scorn) ——A 
goddam pigeon that don’t speak 
English. 

e James—A ring. (From his vest 
pocket he takes out the ring and 
shows it to her.) A golden ring for 
my Lizzie to wear on her hand. 

e Mrs. Farrow (Takes it)——It’s 
brass. A gimcrack for five cents! 
(Margaret enters. She shows no sur- 
prise, only weariness. She goes 
silently to Lizzie’s door, opens it and 
looks in. Mrs. Farrow goes to her.) 

e Margaret (Whispering )——How’s 
Lizzie? 

e Mrs. Farrow—She took a little 
water. 

e Margaret—tThat’s good. (Studies 
the sleeping child.) Thank you, Mrs. 
Farrow. 

(Closes door softly and wearily 
removes her hat, her gloves, her worn 
coat. James shows her the ring on 
his hand and she looks at him in 
helpless wonder—this incurable 
romantic, He picks up the parrot, and 
starts with it toward the door.) 

e James—I bought it for Lizzie. 

e Margaret—I understand. 

(He puts the parrot out in the hall 
and goes into the darkened bedroom 
and puts the ring on top of a book.) 

e Mrs. Farrow—No one has ever 
told me. 

e Margaret (Dully) ——What? 

e Mrs. Farrow——About Lizzie! 


e Margaret——She was born with six 
fingers and | hid it in a mitten. (She 
sits, holding her things.) No one to 
play with, so she jumped rope. 
Dancing with a rope, on a rope, with- 
out any rope at all. Her whole body 
dancing. Today she had fits and they 
call it St. Vitus’ Dance. (She runs 
her fingers over her shabby coat.) 
James and I, we gave her what we 
didn’t give each other, and maybe she 
didn’t need that. She has always been 
torn between us, and we are always 
running from each other; and who is 
always left behind and caught? The 
child. 

(Mrs. Farrow impulsively holds out 
her hand, and Margaret takes it; two 
women holding each other by the 
hand this moment of their lives.) 

Oh, Mrs. Farrow! We strong ones, 
we have no chance against the James 
Hylands! We are always right and 
they are always loved. 

e Mrs. Farrow——Y ou call down if 
you need me. Any time. (She goes.) 


(From a paper bag Margaret re- 
moves some binding and places it on 
her worktable. Then, wearily, she 
removes the coat from the dummy 
and places it on her lap and begins 
to pin the binding to the coat.) 

e Lizzie (Opening her eyes) —Pa! 
e James—Darling, darling. 

e Lizzie—You came back! 

e James—Darling, darling, do you 
know what day of your life this is? 
(Turns up the light.) 

e Lizzie—No. 

e James—lIt is the day of your birth. 
(He goes to her bed and kisses her.) 
No mitten for your hand. Never 
again. 

(Margaret has risen from her chair 
...her fists holding back her own 
terrible yearning to be with her 
daughter. But she will allow James 
this moment, for it is due him, and 
she knows it.) 

While you were asleep—without your 
knowing it, without any pain—Dr. 
Jacobson took it off. 

e Lizzie—You're sure? 

e James——Sure, sure, sure! 

e Lizzie—Does she know? 

e James—She helped the doctor. 
Now you are like everyone else. And 
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I bought you a ring to wear. A golden 
ring. From now on, darling every- 
thing will be different. You'll have 
dresses without pockets. I’m going to 
rip off ull the pockets. 

e Lizzie—No. (Desperately) You 
mustn't take away my pockets! 

e James (He lifts her bandaged hand 
and shows it to her) ——But there’s 
nothing to hide anymore. 

e Lizzie—I need my pockets. I've 
got to have my pockets. (He yields, 
and kisses her numbly—defeated. ) 
Let me sleep. 

e James (Entering the kitchen) — 
I wiped the sweat from her head and 
she held up her hand... 

e Margaret—I heard. 

e James—I showed her the ring and 
I kissed her. 

e Margaret (She goes to her sewing 
table and picks up the coat) ——I saw 
it. 

e James—Today—this one time— 
it will not kill you. 

e Margaret (Sewing )——What? 

e James—To kiss your own 
daughter. 

e Margaret (The mechanics of her 
own syndrome )——F or what reason? 
e James——My God, must love have 
a reason! Kiss her to show your love. 
e Margaret—lI've never been a 
demonstrative woman. 

e James—Try. 

@ Margaret——I did. Many times. 
But you were always there before 
me. Holding her. You held her so 
tight you squeezed me dry. 

(He goes and pulls the coat from 
her.) 


e James——Go in. Take her in your 
arms. Make amends, 

e Margaret—Don't I sew for her 
bread. 

(Taking the coat back.) 

8 James 


I marvel. I marvel that 
someone as sweet and so pure came 
. I marvel! 

(She resumes her sewing ... She bites 
off a thread and then:) 

@ Margaret (Evenly)—I have 


out of you... 
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sewing to do and you are standing in 
my light. 

e James—Is there no softness in you? 
e Margaret—None whatsoever. 

e James (Clenching his fist and 
looking down on her hair )——Not 
even in your hair. (Touching it) God 
knows, it has been a bitter life for you 
... There should be at least one 
finger of gray in your hair. You will 
not even yield to age. 

e Margaret—I cannot yield to anv- 
thing. 

e James—You will have to yield: 
the finger is off her hand. You will 
have to find some new madness. 
Lizzie and I will walk in the street 
now. She won’t be timid with the 
world. She will wear my ring. I’m a 
worthless husband but I can be 
father enough to teach her to laugh. 
I feel good. 

(He picks up the bottle.) 

e Margaret—Celebrate. Fill your 
glass, my friend. 

e James—No. You want me drunk. 
My breath a stink. And I know why. 
So that we can stand together before 
the Magistrate . . . and the child 
between us .. . to choose between her 
thrifty mother, and the drunken 
braggart who is her father. 

e Margaret——We make progress. 
You will be irresponsible, it is true, 
and a bragger, but no longer 
drunken. It is something. 

e James—“T love them that are 
great in scorn ... for these are they 
that are great in reverence.” 

e Margaret— You are a fool to 
repeat that. 

e James—lI was a fool before that. 
Yet, there was a time, Margaret, 
when I could have been better than a 
fool. Had there been a kiss instead 
of silence. 

e Margaret——You kissing man! 
How old does a man have to be 
before he stops looking for the 
nipple! 

e James— Margaret, let me be the 
only thing I am. A father is more than 


a husband. A mother is more than a 
wife! For the sake of the child, Mar- 
garet, we can still do it, even now. 

e Margaret—Don't beg. 

e James (Shouting )——How many 
years do you want me to pay? I'ma 
family man. 

e Margaret—You are shouting at me. 
e James—lt’s time. 

e Margaret—Y ou will wake up 
Lizzie .. . the same way, eleven and 

a half years ago, that your sin awoke 
her in my womb and marked her with 
shame. 

(He slaps her.) 

e James—wWhy did you stop being a 
woman the moment you became a 
mother? (She turns away). Not even 
when you die will you be more beauti- 
ful than when you carried Lizzie. 
Your hair was soft, there was a 
shining on your cheek. The smell of 
you made me want you day and night. 
Why did you pull away from my 
touch! Did you think I would have 
harmed you? 

e Margaret—tThe night Lizzie was 
conceived you were drunk. 


e James—Eleven years of hell for that! 


e Margaret—It was an afternoon 
when I found you pretending to 
work. For five weeks you had not 
written one line. 1 whipped you with 
my tongue. Oh, I know how to do 
that, don’t I? So you ran to a tavern. 
When a man has no comfort in his 
house he has the right to look for 
comfort in a glass. I grant you that. 
You see how I’ve changed! I wanted 
to tell you I was sorry. I waited up. 
But how could I tell you? You were 
drunk. So I let you come to me 
instead and that was better than 
talking. 

e James—I don’t remember. 
(Turns away from her.) 

e Margaret—I am cursed with 
memory. You were drunk in the after- 
noon, and in the evening you went to 
a whore. And then you came to me— 
still wet with the whore—and 
fathered your child—and you 


e Margaret—Y ou are such an innocent 


in your sin and I am such a 


whore in my virtue ... (Siobhan McKenna, 


Art Carney) 
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bragged! You gentle, gentle man, 


you family man, you bragged. (He 

begins to cry.) Cry, James Hyland, 

wash yourself clean with tears. But I 
cannot. “When lust hath conceived, 
it bringeth forth sin; and sin when 

it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 
e James— That isn’t true. 


e Margaret—It is Scripture. It is true. 


We are judged and we are punished. 
e James—We? 

e Margaret Yes, we. 
e James——I went to the whore; what 
did you do? Why are you punished? 
e Margaret—I lusted for you. And 
I reveled in my own lust. 

e James (He stares at her incredul- 
ously) All these years! It wasn’t 
me you were punishing, it was Mar- 
garet Hyland. For finding pleasure 
in her own husband! Margaret, 
you've been wearing a mitten. God is 
your sixth finger. 

e Margaret—And He is a jealous 
God and great in scorn. 

e James—To deny the woman in 
yourself for demons, monsters! 

e Margaret——Even as Lizzie was 
born monstrous. 

e James (Furious, he grabs her 
shoulder and throws her violently to 


the floor) ——Margaret, you’re mad; 


but you’re not going to make my 


daughter mad. The sickness of this 
house was cut off on that table. From 
now on I stay 

e Margaret—-You will not stay 
because I will drive you from this 
house. (She begins to disrobe.) You 
remember a Margaret that loved you, 
but let me show you the kind of 
woman I am. I can play the whore. 
(Throws her blouse to the floor, and 
unfastens her skirt.) Let us be 
animal and animal with each other; 
tet me disgust you. (Throwing her 
skirt down) The last illusion of 
James Hyland. (She kisses him with 
passion.) James, when a man is with 
a whore, is the blood money paid 
before or after? (With a sob) I have 
been curious about that. 

(She kisses him again, her kisses 
descending from his lips; she falls to 
her knees, embracing him.) 

e James—Margaret, don’t do that! 
e Margaret (Kissing him again) — 
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Does it burn? I am burned. Did you 
suppose I was cold? It is the cold 
ones that get rid of their husbands by 
having many babies. 

e James——You wanted me to go! 
(He takes one step and she forbids 
another by holding him around the 
knees.) 

My floor is clean 
enough to eat from. (She rips her 


e Margaret 


skirt in two, and spreads it on the 
floor, their nuptial bed. She sits on it, 
inviting him, shameless. James stares 
at her, pitying her. Then he turns his 
back.) You are such an innocent in 
your sin and I am such a whore in my 
virtue. (She commences to sob. He 
turns, slowly. He touches his hand to 
her shoulder, gently; and he lifts her 
to her feet. She backs away from him, 
and stares at her torn clothes, and 
covers her face in shame.) I'm all 
right now. (She goes to the sink.) 
I'll be very good. (She fills the basin 
with water and goes to Lizzie’s room.) 
(James would follow her, but there 
is a knock. James opens the door... 
It is not Dr. Jacobson who stands 
there but Mrs. Farrow.) 

e Mrs. Farrow——Dr. Jacobson is on 
the third with Mrs. August. He'll be 
right up. 

(Mrs. Farrow starts to leave.) 

e Margaret—(She dips the cloth 
into the bow!, wrings it out. Some- 
thing in Lizzie’s attitude stops her 
short. She touches Lizzie with her 
fingertips. And her voice is a trumpet 
of death) 

James. James! (He runs into the bed- 
room. Mrs. Farrow comes back.) She 
is so cold. 

e James (Kneeling )——Lizzie . . . 
darling ... (He takes her hand.) 
Sweetheart . .. we mustn’t play 
games. (He looks at the hand—this 
cold lifeless thing.) Lizzie, this is 
wrong. 

e Margaret—Lizzie . . . it’s your 
mother. 

(Dr. Jacobson enters the kitchen. He 
puts his bag wearily on the table .. . 
and then something in Mrs. Farrow’s 
attitude catches him.) 

e Jacobson (Sharply )——What! 

e Mrs. Farrow—I don’t know. 

(He grabs his bag and runs into the 


bedroom ... There are no words in 
the room. Jacobson does what a 
doctor will do: the controlled re- 
sponse of the trained physician. Y et, 
even as he strains to hear the beating 
of a dead heart there is a tremor in 
his own practiced hand, and his knees 
turn to water.) 

e Jacobson——It was only a minor 
operation. It... (Unbidden from his 
lips, unsummoned, the immemorial 
words of his ancestors:) Boruch 
dayan emes ... (He looks with 
stricken eyes at the child.) 

e Margaret (On her knees) — 
Forgiveness, God, forgiveness! For- 
giveness for the living who destroy 
their own! 

(She kisses the dead lips.) 

e James—Doctor, why? You have 
got to tell me why! 

e Jacobson——Mr. Hyland, I am just 
a man. We die. Only God knows why. 
Perhaps you cannot take eleven years 
of deformity and cut it off with just a knife. 
(He sits slowly, numbly on the bed- 
room chair. Mrs. Farrow moves into 
the bedroom doorway.) 

e Margaret——We must wash her 
clean. (Margaret dips the cloth but 
it has become too heavy for her 
hand.) I am not able. (Her voice is 
like a child’s.) Mrs. Farrow .. . 
please . . . the kindness of a neighbor. 
(Mrs. Farrow takes the cloth and 
goes to the bed, where she kneels, and 
crosses herself and quietly weeps. 
James leads Margaret away, into the 
kitchen. He is forced to hal}-carry 
her—her feet are lead.) 

e Margaret—She never knew how 
much I loved her. 

e James—She knew, she knew. 
Have mercy on yourself. 

e Margaret—Hold me, James. 

e James—We will still be a family. 
e Clementine (Appearing suddenly 
in the doorway )——Ma, I found a 
parrot in the hall. (She sees Mar- 
garet, stricken, in her petticoat.) Ma! 
e Margaret (Called from her grief 
by the sight of the child she had 
cursed—the living child. She lifts 
her torn dress and touches Clemen- 
tine gently on the cheek) —I tore 
my dress ... I'll need to mend it. I 


sew, you know. curtain 
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“the sound of music” 


The new musical play at the Lunt-Fontanne Theatre 
marks the first union of the talents of Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse, who contributed the book, and those 
of Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein I], who 
composed the music and lyrics. It marks the reunion of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein and Mary Martin, who has 
the top role in this work based on the story of the Trapp 
Family Singers. And it also represents an all-time high 
in advance sale of tickets; there was $2,325,000 in the 
till when the widely heralded show arrived on Broad- 
way in mid-November. 

To the average American, the Trapps are best known 
for their success in transforming a family hobby, group 
singing, into a successful career after they fled Austria 
twenty-one years ago and came to this country. For The 
Sound of Music, however. Lindsay and Crouse have 


transported us to Austria just before the arrival of the 


Nazis and the departure of the Trapps to America. They 
have told the story of the introduction of Maria Rainer 
(Mary Martin), a postulant of Nonnberg Abbey, to the 
family of Captain Georg von Trapp (Theodore Bikel), 
a widower and ex-naval officer with seven children; of 
Maria’s attraction to the head of this household, which 
she serves as governess, and her consequent spiritual 
struggle; of the resolution. of Maria’s inner conflict 
through the kindly counsel of her mother superior ( Pa- 
tricia Neway); of the wedding of Maria and the wid- 
ower, and the departure of the family over the mountains 
toward Switzerland, after the Nazis have taken over, and 
after the family has made a highly successful appearance 
at a festival in their homeland. 

The accompanying photographs are scenes from the 
new musical. For a review of it, see “The Openings,” be- 


ginning on page 14. 


The nuns sing the Processional in Act II as Maria and the Captain proceed to the altar. Eventually 
the singing Trapps score a triumph at the music festival as a prelude to fleeing from the invaders. 











Early in Act I, seated in a tree on a mountainside near the abbey, the postulant Maria signs the title 
mumber of the new musical. Oliver Smith designed the scenery, and Jean Rosenthal the lighting. 





Yodeling obviously has 


a place in any musical 
about the Trapps. 
ifter Maria has been 
sent by her superior at 
the abbey to serve as 
governess, she leads 
her young charges in 
“The Lonely 


Goatherd.” 


Conscious of her re- 

~ ligious vows, and of 
her feeling for Captain 

von Trapp, Maria seeks 

the advice of the 

Mother. Abbess, who 

tells her to return to 

the family. “Climb 

Every Mountain” con- 

cludes Act I. 





A short time before her 
wedding to Captain von 
Trapp, which occurs in 
the abbey, the happy 
Maria is surrounded 
by a group of 
admiring nuns. 
Lucinda Ballard 
designed the costumes 
for the production. 


Shortly after the inter- 
mission, Maria is back 
at the Trapp house- 
hold, after having con- 
sulted the Mother 
Abbess, and she and 


the Captain realize they 
are in love. Together 
they sing “Ordinary 
Couple.” 





t. Edward Hambleton 
(left), 

managing director 

oj the Phoenix, and 
Stuart Vaughan, 
artislic director, watch 
members of the 
theatre's new perma- 
nchi company go 


through their paces 


on stage. 
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“Mary Stuart” won unanimous praise from the New York press when it was given by the Phoenix 
in 1957 with Max Adrian (left), Eva LeGallienne and Douglas Campbell. The play is now on tour. 


a Phoenix with personality 


No one who follows the theatre in New York'needs to be 
belabored with the fact that on the night of October 6, 
1959, an event of considerable importance took place. 
The Phoenix Theatre opened its seventh season with a 
permanent company of actors—twenty—a permanent 
artistic director, designer, lighting designer and musi- 
cal composer. The first such company in New York in 
over twenty-five years. noted Playbill excitedly. 

The initial production was Eugene O’Neill’s The Great 
God Brown, that intricate and towering mask drama, 
and although the reception was mixed, even those who 
cast negative ballots were most respectful. Brooks Atkin- 
son of the New York Times led the cheering section. 
“Nothing better becomes the Phoenix Theatre,” he 
wrote, “than a play that is so far off the beaten track . . . 
now the Phoenix begins to acquire a personality.” 

For T. Edward Hambleton, managing director of the 
Phoenix, that last statement was like the rain at the end 
of a prolonged and devastating drought. Ever since 
1953, when he and Norris Houghton had taken over the 
old Stuyvesant Theatre on Second Avenue and Twelfth 
Street in the heart of New York’s lower East Side, he 
had waited for such approval, that phrase of approbation. 
Now that it had come, he seemed to feel easier about the 
Phoenix’ erratic past. freer to talk of errors and mis- 
plays that had plagued an operation for which, on birth, 
there had been only good will and the purest of blessings. 

Sitting at a luncheon table shortly after the opening of 


The Great God Brown, looking not much less boyish 


Ur. Funke is drama editor of the New York Times 
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by Lewis Funke 


than he did in 1953 and certainly with no less dedica- 
tion underlining his personal vision of the Theatre's 
good, he remarked, “There is no doubt that we came 
mighty close to missing the boat. We had established 
the Phoenix because we were determined to free our- 
selves from the pressures that the hit-or-flop pattern 
imposes upon the Broadway theatre. We wanted to do 
plays that interested us regardless of their box-office 
potential. We believed we could find an audience for 
those plays and furthermore we wanted to give other 
artists in the theatre a chance, working with us, to do 
things they were denied because of those same economic 
pressures. We figured we could accomplish all this away 
from Times Square, in a spot where costs were manage- 
able.” 

What the partners failed to realize for some time was 
that, in so far as New York was concerned, they had 
come up with a grab-bag theatre. True, this sort of thea- 
tre had worked in England, specifically at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, where stars of the West End would go 
for brief engagements to participate in plays that in- 
terested them. But the English theatre, Messrs. Hamble- 
ton and Houghton learned at the cost of much red ink, 
is different and so are its audiences. 

“The fact is,” he said, “that we did make a great start 
that first year. The truth is, I think we thought we had 
really found a magic key. Our first play was the late 
Sidney Howard’s Madam, Will You Walk?, a play that 
New York had not seen, and with Jessica Tandy and 
Hume Cronyn giving lovely performances, we were 
launched with a hit, in spite of a newspaper strike that 
kept the reviews from the public until some time after 
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we had opened. We followed with a revival of Coriola- 


nus that John Houseman had directed vigorously and 
for which Robert Ryan had come from Hollywood to 
give a splendid performance. Then there was The Gold- 
en Apple, a most original musical that the late John 
Latouche and Jerome Moross put together, and finally 


there was that effective adaptation of The Sea Gull in 
which we were able to present Montgomery Clift. We 
played to turn-away business. How could we think we 
had taken off on what was to be a false flight? With the 
momentum of success that we had, we could have turned 
to the idea of a permanent company that second season. 
But we were deluded by our seeming triumph. 

“Well, that is water over the dam. We did do unusual 
plays and we did get artists to come to Second Avenue 
to do the sort of roles they wanted to. In fact, in a way 
we did hang up a record of which I believe we have 
every reason to be proud: Tyrone Guthrie's productions 
of Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart in a fine adaptation by Jean 
Stock Goldstone and John Reich, and Capek’s The 
Vakropoulos Secret, and Michael Redgrave’s staging of 
Turgenev’s A Month in the Country. And through our 
productions of Eugéne lonesco’s The Chairs and The 
Lesson we introduced to American audiences that won- 
derful young British actress Joan Plowright. Yet some- 
how we were unable to really fire the public’s imagina- 
tion. The critics kept telling us that we lacked a special 
face, a recognizable and distinctive personality. I know 
now what they mean and | know now that they were 
right. We had no real continuity to our idea, and when 
the season was over, all that remained were the building. 
the box office and our own offices. There had been no 
artistic development. Now, maybe, there will be. Cer- 
tainly, in Stuart Vaughan we have an artistic director 
of sensitivity. perception and intelligence. Also a point 
of view. Our company is sound and, we think, capable 
of great growth.” 

Mr. Vaughan. who had joined the table—fresh from 
a lecture at the famous New York School of Performing 
Arts—took his compliment gracefully. An alert-eyed 
pleasant-looking young man of thirty-four, he had at- 
tracted general attention with his remarkably effective 
staging of O’Casey’s 7 Knock at the Door and Pictures 
in the Hallway. It was he who had helped give much of 
the quality and excitement to the free Shakespeare festi- 
val in New York’s Central Park by his handling of 
Othello, Richard 111, Romeo and Juliet, The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona and Julius Caesar. In 1958 he had 
made his first foray at the Phoenix, winning praise for 
his direction of The Family Reunion, The Power and 
the Glory and The Beaux’ Stratagem. 
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Taking up the topic of the new Phoenix, so much of 
whose destiny now was in his hands, Mr. Vaughan said, 
“We spent a considerable amount of time selecting our 
players. We have chosen actors who have been trained 
in both the classical school and the Method. It is a com- 
pany that I think can make the leap from O'Neill to 
Shakespeare. No question about it—having a perma- 
nent company makes for a collective personality. It is 
true that we have been together for only a short time— 
although some of the actors I had worked with in the 
past, and that of course is a help—but already the ad- 
vantages are evident. 

“There is less time wasted in trying to convey what 
you wish to your actors. They know what you want; 
they understand your language. And that goes the other 
way, too. | know what these actors can do, and I can let 
them help in working out the problems. It keeps me on 
my toes. The fact is that we are growing together, ma- 
turing together. In time this intimacy and maturity will 
generate an excitement that is bound to be passed on 
to the audience.” 

The question of play selection came up—and the 
reasons for choosing so difficult a play as The Great God 
Brown, for instance. Mr. Vaughan glanced at Mr. Ham- 
bleton, who nodded, and Mr. Vaughan took up the mat- 
ter. “We decided,” he began, “that there was no point 
in playing it soft. In this, our initial season, boldness 
was called for. If we came through, our victories would 
be all the more impressive, not to mention precious. 
Our five plays, Brown, Lysistrata, Peer Gynt, Winterset 
and Henry IV, Part 1, are all plays of national or world 
importance. They all have good language, they all use 
the theatre excitingly, demand the best from actors, 
from designers. None are naturalistic carbon copies of 
everyday life. This is what the Phoenix should be doing 
and, we hope, will do.” 

What of the Phoenix’ financial situation? What are its 
chances for attaining the stability it will need for maxi- 
mum development? “At the moment,” Mr. Hambleton 
said, “pretty good.” Not that the Phoenix is out of the 
red or that its life is guaranteed because of its successful 
subscription campaign. Actually, what happened last 
spring, when it appeared that the whole project was to 
sink into oblivion, was that two foundations, the Avalon 
and the Old Dominion, each pledged $75,000 over a 
three-year period, provided the Phoenix could raise 
nine thousand subscribers. Contrary to an impression 
that has been created, the pledges do not cover the three 
vears automatically. It is Mr. Hambleton’s understand- 
ing that next year and the year after, the Phoenix must 
egain be able to show at least nine thousand subscribers 


(continued on page 80) 
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Fay ond Michael 
Kenin’s “Rashomon” 
rons staged for the 
Clowalend Play House 
early this season 
by Frederic McConnell. 
Leji io right: Robert 
Poxins, Nuney Pinker- 
ton, Rotert Allman, 


Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, offers 

we example of campus- 
community collabora- 
tion. In the cast for 
“Happy as Larry” 
were Sarah Swallow, 
George Edwards 

and Athert McFadden. 





A production of 
“Macbeth” with masks 
designed by Ernest 
Bloch was a recent 
offering by the Karamu 
theatre. Opera, musical 
comedy and dence also 
are staples of this 
Cleveland grot:p. 
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Nadine Miles (left) 
directed Western 
Reserve University’s 
“Jonah and the W hale” 
this season. Among her 
cast principals were 
Ronald Goodric 





theatre, Cleveland 


by Arthur Spaeth 


There once was a theatrical maxim: “Scratch a critic and 
you discover a disgruntled playwright!” Well, scratch 
most anyone you meet on the urban and/or suburban 
streets of Cleveland and the chances are you have nicked 
an actor—or someone linked to this town’s lusty non- 
commercial theatre. Just about everyone in the stage- 
struck community, which sprawls twenty-plus miles 
along Lake Erie’s soggy underbelly, is suspect of being 
actor, director, singer, dancer, choreographer, scene 
painter, costume designer, prop man, bookholder, stage- 
hand, ticket taker, usher, or at least an active supporting 
member of a community, university, little or experi- 
mental theatre. 

These groups range from the forty-odd dedicated ama- 
teur companies to professional-student ensembles like 
those of the Cleveland Play House, which keep three 
stages lighted with mostly exciting dramaturgy. There 
is, too, Cleveland’s unique Karamu theatre. Its inspired, 
integrated companies have been wooed again and again 
by London’s Old Vic and the international festivals of 
Edinburgh, Zurich and Stockholm, all eager to exhibit 
a Karamu production. Flattering though these invita- 
tions are, they have been turned down for strictly finan- 
cial reasons. Karamu just doesn’t have the wherewithal. 

Out of the ivy-draped Eldred Theatre that serves West- 
ern Reserve University’s drama department came the 
producing-directing-acting collaboration that made last 
season's Héloise an uncommon event in New York’s off- 
Broadway theatre. Director (professor) Nadine Miles 
and her drama-major Eldred Players (Henry Kurth is 
a scenic wizard) have a devoted following for their pre- 
occupation with experimental drama. This season’s 
schedule includes James Bridie’s Jonah and the Whale, 
Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine, a Shakespearean 
tragedy—probably Lear—and an offbeat modern 
French drama. 

The Jewish Drama Center theatre and workshop, un- 
der Mark Feder’s stewardship, have grown rapidly into 
a vital element of the town’s experimental movement. At 
the drama center the offbeat in English stage literature 
is sandwiched between sorties into the vigorous Yiddish 
drama. 

Playwrights and their brain children get special obei- 
sance from the university stages. John Carroll’s 1959-60 


season is dedicated to three works of Graham Greene: 


Mr. Spaeth is drama critic of the Cleveland News 
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this Greene \ ear already has seen The Living Room and 
The Potting Shed. In counterpoint to the Greene of the 
stage is the Greene of the screen series at this university, 
which includes The Heart of the Matter, This Gun for 
Hire and The Third Man. Carroll audiences inspect a 
playwright from all angles. 

Baldwin Wallace in suburban Berea, Ohio, pioneered 
these playwright seasons. The summer of 1957 was a 
salaam to John Patrick and his The Hasty Heart, The 
Curious Savage and The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
The production of the last-named was blessed by the 
visiting author; it proved, he said, that “community 
theatres can do plays as well as, and in some cases better 
than, Broadway.” The Samuel Taylor season of 1958 in- 
cluded The Happy Time, Sabrina Fair and 1 Know My 
Love—the last a first performance attended by the 
author and his wife. The past summer was the William 
Inge season of Picnic, Come Back, Little Sheba, Bus 
Stop and The Dark at the Top of the Stairs. Summer of 
1960 will be dedicated to the Cleveland playwrights 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee. Inherit the Wind 
and Auntie Mame already have been selected. Meanwhile 
Professor William Allman is putting his student actors 
to the test of a half-dozen other scripts before the Lawr- 
ence-Lee festival. 

Lake Erie College in nearby Painesville goes its aca- 
demic rivals one better in liaison with the community. 
Its campus theatre is a college-community collaboration 
that already has staged the ironic, mystic Happy as 
Larry of Donagh MaeDonagh under the direction of 
Irving Brown, professor of speech. The Diary of Anne 
Frank, The Beaux’ Stratagem and the musical Candide 
are other major items on the play schedule. The group 
also sends a touring troupe to small towns in northeast- 
ern Ohio for sixty performances of classic one acters. 

The two-score little theatres that fill in the scene behind 
the Play House, Karamu, Eldred, Jewish Drama Center, 
university stages and a militantly avant-garde Theatre 
Cleveland produce some 120 plays, give or take a few, 
each season. Mostly these little theatres echo the Broad- 
way yesteryear's most popular shows. Most bellicose in 
that respect has been the very successful suburban Lake- 
wood Little Theatre, now in its thirtieth year. Lakewood 
produces eight plays in a twenty-four week season for 
an audience that helped it take over and burn the mort- 
gage on a former movie house. The group and its ad- 
herents have turned the onetime cinema into a handsome 
and efficient theatrical plant. Under the guidance of 
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managing director Karl Mackey, this troupe is flexing 
some newly discovered dramatic muscle in a first tenta- 
tive move to break the slavish Broadway bonds. This 
season began with a raucous original comedy, Super- 
human Flush by one of its own acting company, Edward 
Halas. The organization then sobered its laugh-minded 
clientele with an evocative and haunting revival of Max- 
well Anderson’s Winterset. 

Until a few seasons ago, the multitude of jealous, com- 
petitive little theatres clawed and scratched for a first 
crack at the most popular plays of the prior Broadway 
season. It wasn’t unusual to have three or four Tea- 
house(\s) of the August Moon competing for audience fa- 
vor, and once there were at least six Curious Savage(s) 
loose in town. Just when the more melodramatic and 
wishful theatre editors began hoping for a little dramatic 
warfare to enliven their pages, a new and unique organ- 
ization came into being. Some twenty major companies 
sent representatives, and the Northern Ohio Council of 
Little Theatre was born. Within a short time it became 
clear that everything was strictly kissing-cousin. Inter- 
change of players by member groups was discussed: 
loans of costume and scenery occurred; discussions of 
mutual problems became routine; both internal and 
public relations showed improvement. This brought 
sanity back to the drama pages of the daily newspapers. 
Lp to that point, editors had never quite solved the puz- 
zle that confronted them in the form of a half-dozen Tea- 
house photographs, all from concurrent productions and 
all competing for space in the same edition. 

No one has yet come up with the figure representing 
the total audience that the little theatres play to in a sea- 
son. It is considerable, but the burden of competition 
with Cleveland’s lone legitimate road theatre, the Hanna, 
comes from the Play House, Karamu, the Jewish Drama 
Center and Lakewood. The decline of the road has meant 
that the Play House and Karamu have been giving Cleve- 
land its first look at more and more dramas and musi- 
cals. Already this season the Play House has lent imagi- 
native and provocative imagery to Janus-faced truth in 


a mocking. searching Rashomon. At Karamu. Jamaica 


has been a far more rollicking and melodic romp than 


the labored Broadway excursion into sharps and flats 

mostly flat. That is not only the view of one critic; it has 
been underwritten by the show’s librettists, E. Y. Har- 
burg and Fred Saidy. who came to Cleveland to see the 
production staged by Benno Frank. Harburg was all 
astonishment and delight when he noted the vitality and 
talent in the Karamu performance. Saidy’s displeasure 
with the New York staging was made clear in this re- 
mark: “It is strange that we have had to come this far 


from Broadway to find what we wanted Jamaica to be in 
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the New York production. It repays us for the heartache 
we experienced in New York.” 

But occasional professional applause for improvement 
on Broadway isn’t the strength of the Play House and 
Karamu, or the security of their place in the heart of the 
Cleveland playgoer. The Play House, now in its forty- 
fourth season, has come a long way from the avant-garde 
amateur group pulled together by its pioneering first di- 
rector, Frederic McConnell. When he came out of the 
Carnegie Tech drama department, he brought with him 
K. Elmo Lowe, who last season succeeded him as man- 
aging director, and Max Eisenstat. The trio built the 
sturdy company that captured Cleveland’s imagination 
with its experimental dramas in a church auditorium 
converted to a theatre. Soon the troupe outgrew its 
home. Well-heeled members and admirers helped build 
a picturesque and efficient, two-theatre, Elizabethan- 
style structure in East 86th Street. That still is the main 
home of the resident professional and student company. 
In the late 1940’s under McConnell. the Play House took 
over a church at Euclid Avenue and East 77th Street, 
and turned it into an intimate, semiround theatre. In ad- 
dition to housing a continuous evening program of 
drama, the church-turned-theatre is the scene of a three- 
week Shakespearean festival each spring for students of 
colleges and high schools in northern Ohio and western 
New York and Pennsylvania. It is the oldest Shakespeare 
festival in the country. It started with a mere half-dozen 
performances for a few hundred students in the early 
1930’s. Last year its audience totaled a record 18,641, 
and this season it is expected to attract more than 
20,000. . 

In addition to Rashomon, the Play House already has 
staged Epitaph for George Dillon, Missouri Legend, 
Pygmalion, Electra and Someone Waiting. Ready for 
audiences, as these lines were written, were The Rivalry 
and Say, Darling. The remainder of the season will com- 
prise works selected from The Bald Soprano, All That 
Fall, The Three Sisters, the operatic Candide and Mary 
Stuart. If Morris Carnovsky can be persuaded to come 
on as guest star. The Merchant of Venice is a likely ad- 
dition. It will not be the Shakespeare festival play. how- 
ever: Richard I] is the favorite of the moment. 

While these productions are in the process of casting, 
rehearsal and performance, K. Elmo Lowe and his staff 
are training another company of actors selected in na- 
tionwide auditions. This is the touring troupe that will 
take to the Midwest highways in a bus-truck tour during 
the 1960-61 season. At one time or another every actor 
in the Play House will participate in the tour, bringing 
“meat theatre” to one-night stands and generations that 
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“Cousin Kate,” the 
first attraction at 

the Hudson Theatre, 
in 1903. 

The oldest theatre 
still in use in the 
Breedway area, the 
Hudson returns to 
the legitimate fold 
ire 1960 after ten years 
as a television house. 
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Broadway hada building boom 


by Ward Morehouse 


When the chimes of Old Trinity rang in the new century 
sixty years ago, life in America flowed along placidly. 
It was a time of wasp waists and high button shoes, 
matinée idols and the dimpled chins of the Gibson girls. 
New Yorkers were going to Niagara Falls and taking 
steamers to Albany and Old Point Comfort. Out in such 
rocking-chaired states as Indiana and Ohio, families 
were reading Quo Vadis and When Knighthood Was in 
Flower: in another year they would be reading George 
Barr McCutcheon’s Graustark, and in still another they 
would be enchanted by the strains of “In the Good Old 
Summertime.” and shocked by Clyde Fitch’s Sapho. 

Mckinley was in the White House. Newspaper readers 
at their breakfast tables were reminded of the wonders 
of Paine’s Celery Compound, Dr. Lyons’ tooth powder, 
Royal baking powder and Old Crow rye. On January 1. 
i900, heavy-eyed New Yorkers were recovering from 
New Year's Eve festivities at such institutions as 
Sherry’s. Rector’s and Reisenweber’s. Delmonico’s, the 
Hotel Metropole and the Cafe Boulevard. 

The great men of the drama included Charles Froh- 
man and Clyde Fitch. William Gillette and David Belas- 
co. The Four Cohans were on their way, and the three 
brothers Shubert were preparing to move down from 
Syracuse to challenge the mighty syndicate dominated 
by Klaw and Erlanger. 

And New York City, serving as the American theatre's 
show window, had from twenty to thirty playhouses in 
the market for stage plays. In 1960 there are thirty- 
three Broadway houses available. In the mid-1920's the 
total was around eighty. 

Broadway's turn-of-the-century plays were put on for 
$5,000 and less. The price scale for seats for the standard 
legitimate attractions ran from 50 cents to $2. The silent 
pictures and all of their perversities were just getting 
started; there was no Actors’ Equity and the all-devour- 
ing monster called television was far, far away. The road 
prospered. The supply of theatres on the island of Man- 
hattan was becoming alarmingly insufficient, so the 
boom in theatre building got under way. Construction 
continued until the mid-1920’s. 

Mr. Morehouse, who has covered the New York stage for 
more than forty years, was an eyewitness to the construc- 


tion of many of the theatres he discusses. 
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The Empire, which opened in 1893, has vanished, 
along with such revered strongholds as the Casino, the 
Garrick, the Princess, the 39th Street, the Knickerbock- 
er, Wallack’s, the Criterion, the Gaiety, the Hippodrome, 
the Comedy, the New York, the Herald Square and the 
18th Street. Like the Criterion, the Astor Theatre, once 
a home of hits, has become a movie house; it has been in 
the possession of the motion-picture people for thirty- 
five years. Gone, too, are the famous houses in 42nd 
Street, which find more security in showing second-run 
films for sixteen hours a day than in taking chances on 
booking Broadway plays. They include the New Amster- 
dam (home of the Ziegfeld Follies for many seasons) , 
the Liberty, the Lyric and the Eltinge. once the pride of 
A. H. Woods, who would probably have swallowed his 
cigar had he ever been told that his beautiful house was 
later to be known as the Laff Movie. 

The Hudson and the Lyceum are the oldest playhouses 
in the Broadway area still in use by the legitimate stage. 
Both got started in 1903. The Hudson opened on Octo- 
ber 19 of that year with Ethel Barrymore in Cousin 
Kate, and later became the home of such outstanding 
plays as Somerset Maugham’s Our Betters and Lady 
Frederick (with Miss Barrymore) ; Belasco’s production 
of Avery Hopwood’s Nobody's Widow; Booth Tarking- 
ton’s Clarence, the best play of his career; and State of 
the Union, by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. 

The Lyceum, which was built by Daniel Frohman, and 
which had a spacious apartment on the top floor where 
he lived and entertained for years, opened its doors on 
November 2, 1903, beginning with E. H. Sothern in 
The Proud Prince. \t later housed William Gillette in 
Barrie's The Admirable Crichton; the sensationally suc- 
cessful Lion and the Mouse; Billie Burke in a succession 
of plays including The Land of Promise, Jerry, The 
Runaway, Love Watches, Suzanne, The Mind-the-Paint 
Girl and Maugham’s Mrs. Dot; and Lenore Ulric in The 
Heart of Wetona, the incomparable Jeanne Eagels in 
Daddies, David Warfield in The Merchant of Venice, 
and Garson Kanin’s highly successful Born Yesterday. 

Like the Longacre, the Belasco, the Ambassador and 
the 54th Street, the Hudson has returned to the legiti- 
mate fold after service as a broadcasting studio. Pur- 
chased by the National Broadcasting Company ten years 
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The prospect of one man successfully writing both lyrics 
and score for a Broadway musical was once looked on as 
the kind of tour de force that could be carried off only 
by such giants as Cole Porter and Irving Berlin. In fact, 
for some twenty years Mr. Porter and Mr. Berlin, both 
of whom obstinately refused to share in the creation of 
their songs, were about the only composers for the musi- 
cal theatre who ventured to provide both the words and 
the music for their shows. Then came Frank Loesser 
to challenge their supremacy at this form of versatility. 
More recently Meredith Willson pulled off this theatri- 
cal version of the hat trick (Willson added an extra fillip 
by also writing the book for his The Music Man) but so 
far Mr. Willson remains in the slightly suspect category 
of the one-shot success who has yet to give some evi- 
dence of staying power that will entitle him to join the 
elite company of Mr. Porter, Mr. Berlin and Mr. 
Loesser. 

However, another lyricist-composer, Bob Merrill, has 
just provided evidence of that sort of staying power in 
his score for Take Me Along. That Mr. Merrill is writing 
for the musical theatre at all is somewhat surprising, for 
his background suggests an outlook that would seem 
totally at odds with the requirements of the theatre. In 
the early fifties he took dead aim at the Hit Parade and 
compiled a remarkable record for turning out popular 
hit after popular hit, starting with “If 1 Knew You Were 
Comin’ I’d’ve Baked a Cake” and moving then into 
pseudo folk songs such as “Sparrow in the Treetop.” 
Unable to read music, he picked out his tunes on a toy 
xylophone and, in his lyrics, aimed at that great com- 
mon denominator, the cliché. (“Clichés make the best 
songs,” he once told an interviewer. “I put down every 


one I can find 


“I would die, I would die . 


theatre on discs 


by John S. Wilson 


A less likely training as lyricist and composer for to- 
day’s well-developed and highly integrated musicals 
would be hard to imagine. Yet the intelligent and per- 
ceptive creativity that enabled Mr. Merrill to pinpoint 
and write exactly what was required for the popular-hit 
market has apparently enabled him to adapt his talents 
with equal success to the musical theatre, for he now has 
two highly creditable Broadway scores to his credit- 
Take Me Along and New Girl in Town. Both, it is worth 
noting, are musical adaptations of plays by Eugene 
O’Neill—the first is drawn from Ah, Wilderness!, the 
second from Anna Christie—a circumstance suggesting 
that Mr. Merrill was almost tempting fate when he made 
his leap from the pinpricks of pop hit-making to the sus- 
tained virtuoso performance required to create music 
and lyrics for a Broadway show. On the surface, O’Neill 
might seem to be one of the more difficult playwrights 
to transfer to the musical stage successfully. Beyond 
that, because of O’Neill’s position in the American thea- 
tre, any miscues would subject the errant composer to 
more abuse than he might expect if he hashed up the 
work of almost any other playwright. 

But Mr. Merrill’s score for New Girl in Town revealed 
him as an extremely able and highly professional prac- 
titioner in his new field, even though it left us with no 
vital memories. Turning now to the totally different at- 
mosphere of O’Neill’s warmest and gentlest play, Mr. 
Merrill has equipped it with words and melodies that 
are highly effective in amplifying and projecting the 
outlines of O’Neill’s characters. In the original-cast re- 
cording (RCA Victor LOC 1050), he is served hand- 
somely by a well-chosen cast. The happiest juxtaposition 
of Mr. Merrill and his vocal interpreters occurs in the 
songs of Robert Morse, the adolescent Richard, whose 


.»” Robert Morse sings his opening number in the 


original-cast recording of ““Take Me Along,” recently released by RCA Victor. 
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> one of 


Mr. Merrill’s most inspired little cameos, is a high spot 


brilliantly plaintive singing of “I Would Die,’ 


of the disc. Eileen Herlie, revealing a singing voice that 
moves with easy fluidity from a natural conversational 
level to well-modulated flights of lyricism (a scope that 
is brought beautifully into play in her hilarious duet 
with Jackie Gleason, “I Get Embarrassed”), brings a 
note of full-blooded musicality to a cast of otherwise 
unschooled singers, and Walter Pidgeon’s engaging 
gruffness suggests a provocative cross between the sing- 
ing styles of Rex Harrison and Walter Huston. The least 
satisfying of the singing leads is Gleason as the profli- 
gate Uncle Sid, but that may well be more the fault of 
the characterization as written for this adaptation than 
of Gleason’s interpretation. This Uncle Sid is far less 
touching, far less real than the one O’Neill conceived. 
He is a razz-ma-tazz character and Gleason gives him a 
razz-ma-tazz interpretation that sometimes jars against 
an otherwise excellently integrated and delightfully 
realized musical setting. 

Meredith Willson, about whom we were speaking a 
few paragraphs back, has now expanded his success with 
The Music Man to include a book, But He Doesn’t Know 
the Territory, which tells how the musical was written 
and produced. The book, in turn, has led to a record, 
... And Then I Wrote The Music Man (Capitol T 1320), 
on which Mr. Willson and his wife Rini re-create the 
performance of his score that they originally gave for 
Kermit Bloomgarden, who ultimately produced the hit, 
during an audition. Mr. Willson, playing his role of pro- 
fessional cornball to the hilt, is not a particularly con- 
vincing singer of his own songs, but Mrs. Willson, who 
has a slight but charming accent and considerable voice 
when she chooses to unleash it, brings a zest to these per- 
formances that make some of the songs, the somewhat 
sticky “My White Knight,” for instance, more accept- 
able than they are in the original-cast album. 

Also stemming from the field of parlor entertainment, 
but developed to a fine point rarely encountered in any 


parlor that I have been in, is the work of the English | 


song writers and satirists Michael Flanders and Donald 
Swann. The evening among their songs and comments, 
billed as “an after-dinner farrago,” At the Drop of A 
Hat, which is proving just as amusing and successful on 
Broadway as it did in London, is reproduced in part on 
a disc that qualifies as an “original-cast album” (Angel 
35797) because Mr. Flanders and Mr. Swann comprise 
the entire cast of their farrago. This charming couple— 
Mr. Flanders is a glib front man, Swann a piano-playing 
accompanist and injector of high-pitched exclamations 
—have a penetrating ear and eye for foolishness that 
occasionally becomes keenly barbed (their story of the 
cannibal who attempts to go against “human nature” 
by refusing to eat people) but their refreshing view of 
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the world around us is more apt to be amiable, merry, 
pleasantly literate and extremely witty. 

Geniality is also the keynote of Pieces of Eight (Off- 
beat 4016), the topical revue performed on the sliver 
of a stage at that topsy-turvy establishment on West 56th 
Street in New York, Upstairs at the Downstairs. This is 
the third of the UATD revues to be recorded (Take 
Five, Offbeat 4013, and Demi-Dozen, Offbeat 4015, pre- 
ceded it) and like those predecessors it is a swiftly 
paced, sprightly series of well-aimed and neatly pointed 
songs and sketches performed with dash and spirit. As 
before, the theatre is one of the topics dwelt on at some 
length—Broadway’s producers are given an unaccus- 
tomed spate of publicity in one number, and another 
suggests what might happen if show-business personali- 
ties promoted themselves for public office in an election 
spectacular—but the spectrum is broad and includes an 
appeal to the last, lorn, overly festive party guest, de- 
livered with appreciative emphasis by Gordon Connell, 
and a wonderfully inventive statement of adulation to 
the gleaming “Mr. Clean,” ‘written by John Meyer. 

Possibly the first re-recording of an original-cast 
album is found on a new disc production of Kiss Me, 
Kate (Capitol TAO 1267) with Alfred Drake, Patricia 
Morison, Lisa Kirk, Harold Lang and Lorenzo Fuller 
all singing their original roles and Pembroke Davenport 
once more conducting the orchestra. The voices of Miss 
Morison, Miss Kirk and Mr. Drake have all grown a 
shade heavier in the decade that has passed since they 
first recorded this zestful Cole Porter score, and though 
that does not detract from their singing (for Miss Mori- 
son, it is an advantage) , there is an accompanying tend- 
ency to treat the material too broadly. Further, “Brush 
Up Your Shakespeare” is shamefully flubbed by two ob- 
viously pseudonymous singers (Aloysius Donovan and 
Alexis Dubroff) who lack any sense of comic projection 
and who sound suspiciously like Mr. Drake masquerad- 
ing behind a pair of overdubbed voices. The same par- 
ticipants, in the original recording, remain distinctly 
preferable to this re-creation. 

Annie Ross, a member of the currently widely ac- 
claimed jazz singing trio, Lambert, Hendricks and Ross, 
has joined with Buddy Bregman’s orchestra to review 
the score of Gypsy (World Pacific 1276). Miss Ross is 
a tremendously effective member of the jazz trio (she is 
particularly adept at simulating the high, bright ac- 
cents of an entire trumpet section) but she is too limited 
as a solo vocalist to carry a score whose requirements 
extend even a singer with the wide resources of Ethel 
Merman. Mr. Bregman’s orchestra, on the other hand, 
has a suitably brassy bite and drive that make the in- 
strumental portions swing along in high spirits. 

The nonmusical side of the theatre is represented this 
month by Anthony Quayle reading portions of Boswell’s 





London Journal (Caedmon 1093). The reading centers 
on one of the most amusing and revealing sections of the 
book, Boswell’s ludicrously fumbling attempt at an af- 
fair with an actress named Louisa. Mr. Quayle projects 
a beautifully shaded sketch of the diarist, giving his 
petty lechery the saving grace of naive humor and catch- 
ing the essentially bouyant enthusiasm that made his 
pretentiousness more palatable than it would otherwise 
have been. This is a very amusing disc and a beautiful 
specimen of fine, low-keyed theatrecraft. 

No month seems to pass this season without its quota 
of Gershwin recordings. Ira Gershwin, for a change, is 


“theatre, cleveland” —(cont. from page 77 ) 
have known nothing but movies and television. This 
company, made possible by a Ford Foundation grant, 
will include a classical drama, a contemporary play and 
a popular modern comedy in its repertoire. 

So much for the Play House, the alma mater of some 
score of Broadway and Hollywood folk—Noel Leslie, 
Carl Benton Reid, Russell Collins, Thomas Gomez, Gerry 
Jedd, Edward Binns, Ray Walston, Paul Newman, Ross 
Hunter, Alan Baxter and Eleanor Parker. 

It doesn’t seem possible that four decades have gone 
by since Russell and Rowena Jelliffe came to Cleveland’s 
Roaring Third precinct to convert a saloon into kerchief 
stage and hard-pewed theatre for the Negro and white 
slum children. The Jelliffes, fresh from the academic 
calm of the University of Chicago and Oberlin College, 
and newly wed, discovered there is ache and bruise for 
those who extend the helping hand of fellowship. But 
nothing could stop this dedicated couple—not even the 
bleak dawn in 1939 when they saw their settlement-house 
theatre reduced to steaming ashes and their (Charles) 
Gilpin Players homeless. This was the theatre that had 
played a major role in the careers of the poet-playwright 
Langston Hughes and poet Countée Cullen. 

The new Karamu didn’t rise phoenix-like out of the 
ashes of the old. Russell Jelliffe had to travel these Unit- 
ed States “with a tin cup” in the early 1940’s. Just when 
he had enough for the new theatre, World War II ex- 
ploded. Inflated postwar building costs reduced the 
money to half the amount needed. But the Jelliffes 
begged and borrowed—Heaven would have forgiven if 
they had stolen—and the needed extra money was 
raised, along with the model ($600,000) two-theatre 
plant at East 89th Street and Quincy Avenue. 

Karamu, with its proscenium and arena stages, is a 
lively temple of drama, music and dance. What other 
theatre in America produces an opera for a run of 
thirty-four nights? Offenbach’s Pepito is this season’s 
operatic choice, at the moment of this writing. In addi- 
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the focal point of Mitzi Gaynor Sings the Lyrics of Ira 
Gershwin (Verve 2115), made up of songs Mr. Gersh- 
win wrote with his brether George, and with Vernon 
Duke, Harold Arlen and Kurt Weill. Miss Gaynor avoids 
any temptation to get fancy with Mr. Gershwin’s words 
and contents herself with a clear, straightforward pres- 
entation of a delightful set of songs. Brother George is 
represented by Johnny Hodges and His Strings Play the 
Prettiest Gershwin (Verve 8314), on which Duke FI- 
lington’s elegant alto saxophonist adds his own highly 
personal, languid touch to a dozen of Mr. Gershwin’s 
loveliest and most familiar melodies. end 


tion to being Cleveland’s leading lyric theatre, Karamu 
is one of the major showcases for experimental drama. 
The Rodgers-Hart By Jupiter already has been revived. 
Langston Hughes’ Simply Heavenly had a bouncing, 
comic musical telling. Gian-Carlo Menotti, a Karamu 
devotee, was represented by Maria Golovin. 

Casting has its headaches at Karamu—welcome ones. 
New York producers are frequent callers, auditioning 
people for shows. An early-season raid by Bob Breen 
took Robert Williams, a singer-actor, into the Harold 
Arlen-Johnny Mercer musical Free and Easy, which was 
preparing for a premiere in Amsterdam, followed by a 
seven-month European tour, as this report was prepared. 
A Karamu revival of Porgy some seasons back had to 
survive the loss of its Crown, Robbins, lead fisherman 
and Bess. John McCurry, Howard Roberts, Sherman 
Sneed and Elizabeth Foster played those roles in the 
Breen-directed Porgy and Bess that toured Europe and 
South America between 1952-55. Katherine Dunham 
has whisked away four dancers for her company, and on 
another occasion nine were grabbed for a revival of 
Show Boat. The Free and Easy raid—two others besides 
Williams will go into the show—has its bright side. 
Karamu gets first off-Broadway rights to the musical 
based on St. Louis Woman. The onetime Karamu play- 
wright Arna Bontemps wrote the novel on which St. 
Louis W oman was based, and he and Countée Cullen put 
together the book for the show, first staged in Cleve- 
land in the 1930’s and produced on Broadway in 1946. 

Meanwhile the theatre has scheduled Kurt Weill’s The 
Rise and Fall of Mahagonny and a revival of Langston 
Hughes’s ebullient Little Ham. On the more dramatic 
side are Six Characters in Search of an Author, The 
Cave Dwellers, Count Me a Stranger, The Devil's Dis- 
ciple and The Comedy of Errors. 

In these lean times for the road, the Cleveland play- 
goer is more fortunate than his kind virtually every- 
where else west of the seaboard. He lives in a stage- 
struck town—happily a talent-struck town, too. end 
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THE DRAMATIC 
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Broadway had a building boom 


(continued from page 80) 


ago, the Hudson was a television theatre 
until very recently. Since early fall it has 
been in the process of renovation, and it is 
scheduled to return to use as a Broadway 
theatre early in the new year, under N.B.C. 
Building costs, in the early years of the 
century, were negligible in comparison 
with the prohibitive costs of today, and 
the decision, “Let’s build a theatre,” was 
easily reached. The Belasco, first known 
as the Stuyvesant, opened in 1907 with 
David Warfield in A Grand Army Man, 
and the years of 1910-11-12-13 were ones 
of lively construction activity. The rising 
brothers Shubert, aware of the northward 
march of the drama, which had come 
along from downtown Manhattan, first to 
Union Square, then to the Thirties and 
into the Forties, negotiated with William 
K. Vanderbilt and took over a site at 
Broadway and 50th Street; in 1911 they 
replaced the American Horse Exchange 
with a fabulous new playhouse, the Winter 
Garden. During the same year the colorful 
William A. Brady, wanting a theatre of 
his own, opened the Playhouse with Sauce 
for the Goose, hastily withdrew it, and put 
on George Broadhurst’s vastly popular 
Bought and Paid For. The Fulton Theatre 
opened in 46th Street as the Folies Bergére 
in 1911, and has now been renovated and 
beautified and named in honor of a great 
actress, Helen Hayes. By the time it had 
arisen, the New Theatre, which had been 
opened at 62nd Street and Central Park 
West in 1909, and which was backed by 
millionaires, was on its way out, notwith- 
standing the fine casts that were assembled 
for its productions. In September, 1911, its 
name was changed to the Century, and this 
same theatre drew sellout attractions in 
such pieces as The Garden of Allah and 
The Century Girl, but it gave up in 1929 
and is now the site of an apartment house 
The Cort opened late in 1912 with Lau- 
rette Taylor in the highly successful Peg 
o’ My Heart. The Shubert presented the 
Forbes-Robertson Hamlet as its first at- 
traction, in 1913, and during the same 
year the Booth and the Longacre opened 
their doors. In 1917 four more Broadway 
houses were ready for business: the Moros- 
co, Broadhurst (Shaw’s Misalliance was 
the first offering), Plymouth and Bijou 
(which was in the process of destruction 
as this was written). And a year later 
came Henry Miller’s Theatre. 

The year 1921 brought the Ambassador, 
whose first tenant was the long-run Blos- 
som Time; the National, now refurbished 
and renamed the Billy Rose, after its new 
proprietor; the Music Box, of which Irving 


Berlin is still half owner; and the Century 
on Seventh Avenue (originally the Jol- 
son), which at present is out of circulation 
in so far as the legitimate stage is con- 
cerned. The Imperial opened in 1923, the 
Martin Beck a year later. In 1925 came 
the Guild, now remodeled and renamed 
the ANTA; the Coronet, originally the 
Forrest and now just renamed the Eugene 
O'Neill; and the 46th Street. Additions to 
the scene in 1927 were the John Golden 
(originally called the Masque), and some 
of the major houses for musicals — the 
Royale, St. James, Alvin, Majestic and 
Ziegfeld (also out of the picture at the 
moment). Two other large musical thea- 
tres—the Broadway and the Mark Hel- 
linger—began their existence, as cinemas 
and under different names, in 1925 and 
1930, respectively, and housed their first 
legitimate attractions in 1930 and 1934. 
The last playhouses to be built in New 
York from the ground up—and for stage 
productions—were the 54th Street (origi- 
nally the Craig, and later called the Adel- 
phi) and the Ethel Barrymore. Both were 
erected in 1927; both opened in 1928. 
Since then, for thirty two years, there has 
been silence. The spectacle of excavation 
for a new theatre in mid-town Manhattan 
at the moment would be so startling that 
the police reserves would have to be called 
to hold back great swarms of the curious. 
A new playhouse, a repertory theatre, is 
promised as a part of the Lincoln Center 
project within the next two or three years, 
but none is foreseen for the Forties and 
Fifties. If one is to be built, the imagina- 
tive and stage-loving Robert W. Dowling, 
president of the City Investing Company, 
will probably be the man who puts it up 
Talk with some of Broadway's outstanding 
showmen and you're given little hope for 
in increase in the playhouses in the Broad- 
way area during the next decade. Remod- 
eling and renovation, as in the cases of the 
Lunt-Fontanne Theatre (built in 1910 as 
the Globe and completely refurbished in 
1958). the Billy Rose, the Helen Hayes, 
the ANTA and the St. James, is one thing. 
but breaking ground for a new playhouse 
is quite another. 

So it goes. Perhaps there'll be some ex 
citement around 1962-63 when the reper- 
tory theatre at the Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts is completed. Elia Kazan 
has been named as Robert Whitehead’s as- 
sociate in the development and direction 
of that theatre. They couldn’t have found 
a better man. end 


a Phoenix with a personality 


(continued from page 73) 


on its books. However, he is cheerful 
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about the prospects, or at least optimistic. 
With the aid of the United States mails 
and some four hundred volunteers who 
rang doorbells in quest of subscriptions, 
the theatre had nearly 12,500 subscribers 
on the list at press time, and additional 
applications were arriving daily. 

“These are people,” Mr. Hambleton said, 
“who have indicated that they believe in 
what we are trying to do. We think that 
we will be able to give them the program 
that will hold them for the next year and 
the year afterward, too. Mind you, there 
is no certainty. But we think that if we 
can deliver what we have promised, there 
will be no trouble. And we think we can 
we think, in addition, that we are exciting 
now. There is a need for a theatre like the 
Phoenix in New York, a theatre at reason- 
ible prices where important plays can be 
seen—well produced, well directed, well 
played. 

“There is a place for us, | am sure, and in 
time, if our work is good, we will tap great- 
er audiences. Meanwhile, getting funds 
from the foundations has been an impor- 
tant break-through. Important because the 
foundations have begun to recognize the 
place that good theatre should have in the 
lives of Americans. If our citizens are en- 
titled to libraries and museums, they also 
ire entitled to have a knowledge of the 
best that the theatre affords. In Germany 
the rubble hardly had stopped smoldering 
ifter the war when actors were setting up 
stages and audiences, shivering in over- 
coats, were attending plays even in mid- 
winter in unheated rooms and halls—and 
the government, with all the other de- 
mands, was providing funds. The question 
of government subsidy in this country is a 
matter we have not settled yet, and the 
foundations can and should fill that need. 
The taste for good theatre can only be 
created by presenting good theatre, and 
we firmly think the Phoenix will do this.” 
It has not yet been determined whether the 
Phoenix, if it is ultimately successful, will 
eventually consider becoming a repertory 
theatre in theclassical sense, with a change 
of bill daily or several weeks weekly. For 
the present the plan is to run each of this 
season’s five plays for periods up to six 
weeks. Then at the season’s end, Mr. Ham- 
bleton would take two or three of the more 
successful and present them in repertory 
for a limited period. That would also be 
the procedure in the foreseeable future. 
“Eventually we might develop into full rep- 
ertory,’ Mr. Hambleton said, “but that 
would require many changes. The unions 
will have to help, and actors will have to 
want to do this sort of thing, and even audi- 


ences will need educating. But those are 
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Costume Industry. 
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problems for the future. Right now it ap- 
pears that the Phoenix has arisen from the 
ashes. The immediate task is to keep it in 
flight.” end 


a miracle named Patty 
(continued from page 29) 


Patty came to the attention of John Ross 
when he received a telephone call one day 
from a dramatic coach who likes to have 
talented pupils, but also likes to work for 
money (“No sin,” said John). The coach 
wanted to know if John and Ethel, who 
have a reputation for taking on kids they 
like, whether they can pay now or not, 
would like to come down to look at a kid. 
They were talking about Patty’s brother 
Ray, who is five years older than she. A 
“dese, dose, and dem” boy (the family 
came from the East Side; Ray and Patty 
are of separated parents, and grew up in 
a tough but not vicious neighborhood in- 
habited by hard-working Irish, Italian, 
and Polish people who know what it is to 
have to survive, and have learned to be as 
earth-dirty and gutty as life makes them 
be), Ray was discovered by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross in the act of fighting a duel with an- 
other boy, a la Douglas Fairbanks and 
Errol Flynn and other such heroes, with 
pokers they'd commandeered from a spa- 
cious and comfortable fireplace. John took 
the pokers away, and Ethel said, “I like 
this boy.” So they took him on. He ap- 
peared on a number of television programs 
in support of such neighborhood idols as 
Art Carney and Jackie Gleason, and Patty, 
who had thought you had to wait to be- 
come a grownup before embarking on that 
most important of all East Side concerns, 
making a living, asked him if he could 
talk to Mr. Ross about her becoming an 
actress too. He did, and John said okay, 
bring her over, and Ray did, and John 
liked her too, and that was that. She quit 
once for six months after her first prospec- 
tive employer, looking at her sweet elfin 
face but listening to her “dese, dose and 
dem,” a small gentle echo of her brother’s 
and neighborhood’s tang, laughed and 
said to John, “Take her home and teach 
this little rose of yours to spring-clean 
herself of the thorns.” 

After Patty returned from her “retire- 
ment” (“I figured otherwise I'd have to 
wait until I was grown before I could 
make a living as a teacher or a nurse or 
something else,” Patty added), she went to 
work in earnest. She has been working 
ever since. Her diction is perfect now, and 
her dialects include English (she was the 
child Cathy in the television Wuthering 
Heights) , Irish (of course, she is Irish, on 


both sides), Italian, German, and South- 
ern United States. 

The Miracle Worker marks her first ap- 
pearance on Broadway. 

“Assuming you don’t manage to stay under 
fifty-four inches, at least until through 
August next,” I said, “will you be sad?” 
“T’ll be sad if I can’t finish the time of my 
contract,” she said. “I don’t think I'll be 
sad to be growing taller and older.” 

“Will you be glad?” 

“I don’t know.” She thought it over. “I 
think I’ve been glad to be little, and I think 
I'll be glad to be big.” 

The last thing Patty said to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross: “Don’t forget our trip tomorrow 
morning.” When she left, John explained. 
“She works awfully hard in the show, you 
know, and she also studies awfully hard. 
Therefore, she loves to play when she can, 
and we love to have her play. She learned 
that Ethel and I have a habit of riding up 
and down any highway that takes our 
fancy just before sunrise, and she likes to 
come along and help us watch the dawn.” 
She also likes to roller-skate and, since 
John taught her how, to swim. She loves 
mustard, hates catchup, and looks up to 
everybody, bar none, in the theatre. 
When Ray came up to see me at the office 
a couple of days after the interview, to take 
back some background material about 
Patty I'd borrowed from John, I asked 
him: 

“Ray, from the top of your head and real 
fast, where would you say Patty got the 
extraordinary energy, understanding and 
integrity with which to play such a part as 
Helen, completely out of her own experi- 
ence?” 

“Well, John trained her,” he said. “John, 
Mr. Ross, is great. Period.” 

“Is that all there is to it?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “we come from a neigh- 
borhood where you have got to fight to get 
by. What you don’t fight for you don’t even 
keep, most of the time. I was fighting 
all the time until I got older. Of course, 
Patty didn’t fight. Who'd want to fight with 
her? But she has a brain and memories, 
and while we're trained not to show things 
down there, we remember them. Patty 
cried once when father and mother separ- 
ated. After that, she went back to laughing 
and playing as always, and nobody would 
have known she could cry if they hadn’t 
seen her.” 

He paused to think it over some more. 
“She’s a sweet, wonderful kid, but she’s 
got the brains too. And the eyes to see. 
And—uh—if she didn’t have eyes, she’d 
see anyway.” He concluded, a fine wonder- 
ful kid himself: “It’s like that.” end 
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PHEATRE ARTS bookshelf 


by Phyllis Hartnoll 


Dr. Richard Southern, who has already 
given us several technical books that have 
proved invaluable to those working in the 
theatre, both professional and amateur, 
and to research workers too, has brought 
together, in his Changeable Scenery: Its 
Origin and Development in the British 
Theatre (Hill and Wang, 411 pp., $10), 
the results of an exhaustive enquiry into 
the use and development of movable scen- 
ery on the London stage from the reopen- 
ing of the playhouses in 1660 to the early 
years of the present century. Beginning 
with the elaborate devices of the English 
court masque, which developed from the 
simple operation of opening a pair of shut- 
ters to disclose a set piece behind, he es- 
tablishes the vital fact that in the begin- 
ning scene changes were deliberately made 
in full view of the audience. They were 
meant to be visible, and were accounted 
part of the spectacle. In developing his 
theme, the author shows with what ingenu- 
ity various elements were combined to pro- 
duce a swift alteration of time and place, 
finally explaining how this fashion, which 
continued well into the eighteenth century, 
gave way eventually to the use of a front 
curtain that dropped on one elaborate set 
and rose on another, which often took 
many minutes to assemble. This, as Dr. 
Southern points out, was the logical devel- 
opment of the earlier use of an “act-drop” 
to break the continuity of the action of the 
play. It was, no doubt, the intrusion of real- 
ism in the theatre of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that gave the final death blow to the 
old system of visible scenic changes, and 
Dr. Southern cites some interesting con- 
temporary passages in proof of this. 

It is not possible in a short space to do 
justice to the wealth of information con- 
tained in this book. One can only indi- 
cate some salient points—the discussion 
of the early “shutters,” of the long-lived 
“grooves,” of the often misunderstood 
“slote,” of the use and development of 
“wings,” “flats” and, finally, “machinery.” 
Each step in the argument is fully docu- 
mented by plates and by admirable line 
drawings in the text. This is not a book to 
dismiss lightly. It needs to be studied care- 
fully if we are to understand the past his- 
tory of our theatres, and much of the later 
information, in particular, is also true of 
the early American theatre. 

English tragic acting 

From stage and scenery to the actor is a 
logical step, and many of the players who 
performed under the conditions described 
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by Dr. Southern are studied in detail in 
Bertram Joseph’s The Tragic Actor (Thea- 
tre Arts Books, 415 pp., $9.75). This has 
for its subtitle “A survey of tragic acting 
in England from Burbage and Alleyn to 
Forbes-Robertson and Irving,” and if one 
omits the opening chapter on the age of 
Shakespeare (though to do so would be a 
grievous error! ), it exactly parallels Dr. 
Southern’s history of scenery. Here, in the 
décor he describes, are Betterton, Gar- 
rick, Kemble, Kean, Macready, Phelps, 
Irving and Forbes-Robertson, together with 
a host of lesser lights, caught as it were in 
the very act of moving and speaking on the 
stage. Mr. Joseph has most ingeniously 
pieced together a mosaic of contemporary 
reflections on acting—declamation, tone of 
voice, gesture, and even stillness—which 
add up to a lively running commentary on 
the history of English tragic acting, rein- 
forced by his own pithy deductions, drawn 
from wide reading and careful observa- 
tion. Is it too much to hope that he will 
now turn his attention to the comic actor, 
a more difficult, but perhaps even more 
rewarding subject? 

The Miracle lady 

Not all actors spend their whole lives in 


the theatre. Some may become known to 
the public, and remembered forever, in 
one part cnly, and then depart to bear a 
role on the wider scene of public life. Such 
a one was Lady Diana Duff Cooper, born 
Lady Diana Manners, who, in the second 
volume of her autobiography, The Light 
of Common Day (Houghton Mifflin, 274 
pp., $5) , describes her arrival in New York 
in 1923 to star in Reinhardt’s production 
of “The Miracle,” in which she played, al- 
ternately, both the Madonna and the Nun. 
Her description of the chaotic rehearsals 
must be read to be appreciated. It cannot 
be summarized! And to prove that “show 
biz” always has been and always will be 
“show biz,” there is her account of the rig- 
ging of the draw to decide who should 
play the Madonna on the first night. It is 
one of the ironies of theatre history that 
although the Italian actress Maria Carmi 
actually created this part (in London), 
Lady Diana alone is remembered in it. 
She played it many times, all over Europe 
and America, and the memory of it eclipses 
for many her other role as the wife of one 
of England’s outstanding politicians. 
English troupes in France 

Though Lady Diana lived much in Paris, 
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(top: )—‘Dinny and the Witches”—This offering, a December off-Broadway entry at 
the Cherry Lane, is by Willicm Gibson. Bill Heyer plays a night-club trumpeter 
who falls in with the three witches who run the world.—( bottom: )—*U.S.A.”— 
Sada Thompson and William Redfield are two members of the cast of the play by 
John Dos Passos and Paul Shyre. which is based on the Dos Passos trilogy of the 
same title. This offering began its run at the Martinique in late October. 
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STAGECRAFT 


(top: )—“Tonight We Improvise” —The Pirandello work, with Alan Ansara and Judith M a G i Cc : 
Malina in principal roles, entered the Living Theatre repertory early in November. It 
alternates with Jack Gelber’s “The Connection.”’—( bottom: )—“The Tenth Man”— 
Paddy Chayefsky’s play at the Booth deals with the theme, from Jewish folklore, 
about the exorcism of a dybbuk that has possessed a girl. Clockwise, from left: Risa 
Schwartz. Jack Gilford, David Vardi. George Voskovec, Donald Harron, Arnold Marle. 
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where her husband was English ambassa- 
dor, she never acted there. But as early as 
1583 a band of entertainers from London 
appeared there, and there has been no lack 
of visiting actors since. In British Enter- 
tainers in France (University of Toronto 
Press, 179 pp., $4.50) Professor Victor 
Leathers has brought together many refer- 
ences, scattered through contemporary 
journals, letters and published works, con- 
cerning the appearance of acrobatic, pan- 
tomime, Shakespearean, dancing and com- 
edy troupes up to the end of the eighteenth 
century. These were seen chiefly at the 
great Paris fairs, but one, the most famous, 
revealed the essential Shakespeare to the 
writers of the romantic period, and pro- 
vided a wife for Hector Berlioz in the per- 
son of its leading lady, Harriet Smithson. 
Lemaitre and Marivaux 

From actors in general to one actor in par- 
ticular—Frédérick Lemaitre. In his Life 
and Times of Frédérick Lemaitre, Actor, 
Lover and Idol of Paris (Essential Books, 
283 pp., $5), Dr. Robert Baldick has 
written the first biography in English of 
this fascinating and many-sided man, who 
is perhaps best known to modern audi- 
ences through Pierre Brasseur’s portrayal 
of him in the brilliant French film “Les 
Enfants du Paradis.” But in his own day 
he was already a legend. From humble be- 
ginnings, he became the mouthpiece of the 
romantic poets, who wrote many of their 
finest parts for him, and above all he was 
Robert Macaire, first in a tearful melo- 
drama that he guyed outrageously, and 
later in his own play of that name, in 
which he turned a real-life petty gangster 
into a satiric and comic character worthy 
of Moliére or Beaumarchais. Dr. Baldick 
gives the first full and reliable account of 
this metamorphosis, and also supplies a 
nicely documented background of Parisian 
social and theatrical life that must appeal 
to anyone interested in the French scene. 
Macaire was a full-fledged farcical char- 
acter, based more on improvisation than 
on sustained, dramatic writing. He lived 
only in the actor’s impersonation, not on 
the printed page. For the fine flower of 
France’s dramatic literature, one must 
look to her established writers. And no 
one was more characteristic of the best 
qualities in this kind than Marivaux, whose 
work is the subject of a penetrating study, 
The Theatre of Marivaux (New York 
University Press, 277 pp., $5), by Kenneth 
N. McKee. A most difficult writer for 
foreigners to understand, and one almost 
impossible to translate, Marivaux has 
hitherto been perhaps more admired than 
read. Professor McKee’s careful analyses 
of his plays, not only the great comedies 
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but also the lesser, but still characteristic, 
one-acters, should enable many more peo- 
ple to appreciate and understand this most 
subtle dramatist. On the practical side, 
the author gives useful details of first 
productions and critical receptions of all 
thirty plays, with some charming illustra- 
tions of performances old and new. An 
introduction by Jean-Louis Barrault, who 
has himself done much to popularize the 
work of Marivaux in revival, pays a well- 
deserved compliment to a book that is as 
important as it is timely for our under- 
standing of the eighteenth-century French 
theatre. 


books in brief 


Act One by Moss Hart. The first install- 
ment of the playwright’s autobiography, 
one of the best books about the American 
stage that has been written in a long time. 
In telling of his start in the theatre (office 
boy at seventeen), Mr. Hart reveals how 
stage-struck he was, a condition that didn’t 
lessen through the years, and enabled him 
to keep to his self-appointed task of writ- 
ing a play a year until he achieved his 
goal: a Broadway production. The success- 
ful play was “Once in a Lifetime,” written 
with George S. Kaufman, and the account 
of its development through the New York 
opening is a story that is both entertain- 


ing and inspiring. (Random House, 444 


pp., $5) 

Add a Dash of Pity by Peter Ustinov. 
Eight stories that verify the cosmopolitan 
world. of this versatile actor-playwright- 
director who says he feels Russian, as 
often as French, and claims to be eternally 
indebted to England, because it gave him 
a language he loves to use. Most of the 
stories appeared in the “Atlantic Month- 
ly.” (Atlantic-Little. Brown, 245 pp., 
$4.75) 

The Art of Jazz, edited by Martin T. Wil- 
liams. Essays on the nature and develop- 
ment of jazz that examine it as an art 
form, by the coeditor of The Jazz Review. 
(Oxford University Press, 248 pp., $5) 
Ballet by Walter Terry. A valuable guide 
for beginner and seasoned balletomane, by 
the well-known dance critic. The author 
describes 250 ballets, and offers a glossary 
of ballet terms and advic. for enjoying 
ballet. Photographs. (Dell, 319 pp.. paper, 
75 cents) 

The Best of McDermott. The selected 
writings of William F. McDermott, former 
dramatic editor of the “Cleveland Plain 
Dealer,” with foreword by John Mason 
Brown. A collection of theatre columns 
whose subjects range from Galsworthy, 
Shaw and Molnar to Katharine Cornell and 
Brooks Atkinson, by the man who was 
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critic and columnist for more than thirty- 
five years. (World, 281 pp., $4.50) 

Black Gods, Green Islands by Geoffrey 
Holder with Tom Harshman. A collection 
of folk tales from Trinidad, illustrated by 
Mr. Holder, the dancer and actor. (Doub- 
leday, 235 pp., $3.95) 

The Classic Theatre, edited by Eric Bent- 
ley. Volume III contains six Spanish plays 
in translation, the texts of Celestina |)y 
Fernando de Rojas, The Siege of Numan- 
tia by Miguel de Cervantes, Fuente Ove- 
juna by Lope de Vega, The Trickster of 
Seville by Tirso de Molina, and Life Is a 


Dream and Love After Death by Calderén 
de la Barca. (Doubleday, 507 pp., paper, 
$1.45) 

Duel of Angels by Jean Giraudoux, trans- 
lated by Christopher Fry. The text of the 
play that was produced in London in 1958 
with Vivien Leigh and Claire Bloom. (Ox- 
ford University Press, $3) 

Hi-Fi Stereo for Your Home }y Arthur 
Whitman. An up-to-date coverage on 
stereo: what it is, how it works, how it 
affects home listening habits, how to in- 
stall and maintain it; by the editor of 
“Modern Hi-Fi.” (Chilton, 161 pp., $3.50) 
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The Literature of Possibility by Hazel E. 
Barnes. A study in humanistic existential- 
ism that discusses the work of Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir and Albert 
Camus. The author points out that exis- 
tentialist literature does not exist in a 
vacuum and shows how a particular point 
of view, related to such writing, may be 
paralleled in the works of Vercors, O’Neill, 
Genet and others. (University of Nebraska 
Press, 398 pp., $5.75) 

Lord Dunsany: King of Dreams by Hazel 
Littlefield. The first book-length biographi- 
cal work on the famed Irish poet, play- 
wright and storyteller. (Exposition, 148 
pp., $5) 

My Eyes Are in My Heart by Ted Husing, 
with Cy Rice. The autobiography of the 
well-known radio announcer who recently 
recovered from a very serious illness. 
(Bernard Geis Associates, 287 pp., $3.95) 
The Neighborhood Playhouse by Alice 
Lewisohn Crowley. Introduction by Joseph 
Wood Krutch. The story of the famous 
playhouse off Broadway during the years 
of its heyday, 1915-1927. Mrs. Crowley was 
one of the founders of “this miracle on 
Grand Street,” whose graduates included 
Aline Bernstein, Donald Oenslager and 
Martha Graham. (Theatre Arts Books, 
266 pp.. $5) 

A Pictorial History of Television by Dan- 
iel Blum. A record of television from its 
inception to Mary Martin’s double appear- 
ance on Easter Sunday, 1959. (Chilton, 
278 pp., $10) 

The Play of Daniel, edited by Noah 
Greenberg. A thirteenth-century musical 
drama. Narration by W. H. Auden; pre- 
face by E. Martin Browne. Includes notes 
on staging and costumes. and translation 
of the Latin text. Illustrations. (Oxford 
University Press, 118 pp.. $5) 

Racine and Poetic Tragedy by Eugéne 
Vinaver, translated by P. Mansell Jones. 
An analysis of Racine’s work as a supreme 
embodiment of the tragic sense of life. 
(Hill and Wang, 143 pp., $3) 

Schiller 1759/1959. Commemorative 
American Studies. edited by John R. Frey. 
A scholarly work on several aspects of 
Schiller and his work, compiled in celebra- 
tion of the two-hundredth anniversary of 
his birth (1959). Some of the articles are 
in German. (University of Illinois Press, 
213 pp.. cloth, $4.50, paper. $3.50) 

A Touch of Innocence };y Katherine Dun- 
ham. An account of the first eighteen years 
of the noted dancer and choreographer’s 
life, years that were eventful, troubled and 
intense. (Harcourt, Brace and Co., 312 pp., 
$4.95) 
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The 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 

Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre—Acting, Voice, 
Movement, Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appoinement 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work which 
Vera Soloviova gave me when I studied 
with her has been constantly with me, and 
I shall always be deeply indebted to her.” 


Vincent J. Donehnue, director 
“The Sound of Music” 


Professional Training 
for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 
Applications now being accepted 
Catalog on Request 


CARNEGIE HALL 


881 Seventh Ave., New York 19, W. Y¥. 
Studio 708 Judson 6-5546 


LELAND POWERS 





SCHOOL OF THEATRE —TELEVISION—RADIO 


Comprehensive two-year cours¢ 

Complete, practical training 

Distinguished faculty of professionals 

Limited enrollment 

Individual attention 

Fully equipped little theatre, radio 
studios 

Successful graduates 

Coeducational 

Approved for veterans 

Fifty-sixth year 

Write for free catalog 


New class starts January 25 


5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


PROFESSIONAL 
CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOL 


Hours 10 A.M.-2 P.M. Grades 1-12 
Established 1914 
© Open to pre-professional children 
¢ Chartered by New York State 
© Modern 7 floor building 
© Outstanding Faculty 
© Over 4500 alumni 
Have time for Music, Dance, Acting, 
Modeling, etc. 





For interview or booklet 
Write or phone Miss Barnshaw 


132 West 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. 
Tel. JUdson 2-3116 | 
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PHEATRE ARTS world calendar 


(continued from page 7) 


Omaha—“Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Jan. 22, 23 (Music Hall). 
Peoria—“Two for the Seesaw” with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Jan. 25, 26 (Shrine 
Mosque). 

Philadelphia—“Mary Stuart” with Eva 
LeGallienne, Jan. 4-16 (Forrest) ; “A Mighty 
Man Is He” with Nancy Kelly, Jan. 25-Feb. 6 
(Walnut). 

Portland—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Jan. 11, 12 (Civic 
Auditorium). 
Rochester—“Two for the Seesaw” with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Jan. 7-9 (Audi- 
torium). 
St. Louis—“J. B.” with Basil Rathbone, Jan. 
4-9 (American); “The Pearl Bailey Show” 
“The Pleasure of His 
Company” with Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Cyril Ritchard, Jan. 18-23 (American). 

St. Paul—“J. B.” with Basil Rathbone, Jan. 
25-30 (Memorial Auditorium). 

“Odd Man In” with Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, Jan. 18, 19. 

“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Jan. 23. 

San Francisco—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, through Jan. 9 
(Geary) ; 


Jan. 11-17 (American) ; 


San Antonio 


San Diego 


“The Pleasure of His Company” 
with Cornelia Otis Skinner and Cyril Ritchard, 
(Geary). 

San Jose—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Jan. 22 (Civic 


for five weeks beginning Jan. 27 


Auditorium). 
Schenectady—“Two for the Seesaw” with 
Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Jan. 4 (Proc- 
tors). 

Seattle—“The Dark at the Top of the Stairs” 
with Joan Blondell, Jan. 14-16 (Moore). 
Sioux City—“Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Jan. 19 (Orpheum). 

South Bend (Ind )—“Two for the Seesaw” 
with Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Jan 18, 19 
(Palace). 

Springfield (1ll)—“Look Homeward, Angel” 
with Miriam Hopkins, Jan. 27 
Springfield (Mass )—“Two for the Seesaw” 
with Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Jan. 11 


(Paramount). 


(Orpheum). 


Tacoma—“The Dark at the Top of the Stairs” 
with Joan Blondell, Jan. 18 (Temple). 
Toledo—“The Pleasure of His Company” 
with Cornelia Otis Skinner and Cyril Ritchard, 
Jan. 11, 12 (Rivoli) 

Toronto—“A Mighty Man Is He” with Nancy 
Kelly, Jan. 4-9 (Royal Alexandra). 
Tulsa—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan and 
Scott McKay, Jan. 29, 30. 

Utica—“Two for the Seesaw” with Hal March 
and Sheila Copelan, Jan. 5, 6 (Stanley). 
Washington—“Mary Stuart” with Eva Le- 
Gallienne, Jan. 18-30 (National). 

W aterloo—“Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Jan. 20 (Paramount). 
Wichita—“My Fair Lady” with Diane Todd 
and Michael Evans, Jan. 11-16 (Forum). 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF ane 


Dr. John Reich, Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
Two Theatres 
200 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Registrar Dept. T. 


Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


STELLA ADLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 


BEGINNING — INTERMEDIATE 
ADVANCED 


Mime for Actors 
with Angna Enters 


Movement for Actors 
Voice and Diction 
Sight Reading 
Shakespeare Workshop 


Scene Classes for 
Professionals 


Stage Direction 
Special Evening Classes 
Beginning & Advanced 
Saturday Classes 
for Young People 12 - 19 
Winter Term Begins Feb. 8 
REGISTER NOW 
Write or phone 


William Packer, Director 


150 East 39th Street 
New York 16 MU 5-5845 
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F Maes 


Sa 5] - fre 
Wg 
Acting 


Drama—Musical Theatre 
Beginners—Advanced 
Students 


cf : 

Cc ec lives 
Directing—Management 
Scrip Writing 
Vocal 
Musical Comedy Writing 
Choreography 
Repertory Theatre 


You th Tr eatre 


Saturday Classes 
Ages 8-16 


CONTINUOUS 
REGISTRATION 


Guthrie McClintic Richard Rodgers 
Drama Musical Theatre 
Helen Menken—President 


161 WEST 93 ST. 
NEW YORK 25, N. Y. 
UN 5-0800 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1959-1960 SEASON 
Visit to a Small Planet 
William Tell 
Devil and Daniel Webster 


and 


Down in the Valley 
Measure for Measure 
The Great Sebastians 


Write: Dept. of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 
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Wilmington—“Two for the Seesaw” with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, through Jan. 2 
(Playhouse). 

Vancouver—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Jan. 13 (Exhibi- 
tion Gardens). 

Yakima—“The Dark at the Top of the Stairs” 
with Joan Blondell, Jan. 17 (Capitol). 

Other U.S. Productions— (Listings for the March 
calendar must be received by January 12). 
Alabama 

Mobile—Mobile Theatre Guild. “Time Re- 
membered,” Jan. 27-30. 

Arizona 

Phoenix—Phoenix Little Theatre: “The Glass 
Menagerie,” beginning Jan. 28. 
Tucson—University of Arizona Lariat Thea- 
tre. “The Desk Set,” Jan. 13-16. 

California 

Fresno—Fresno Community Theatre. “Rope,” 
Jan. 8, 9. 

Los Angeles—Kentwood Players, Pumphouse 
Theatre: “Blithe Spirit,” Jan. 9-30. American 
Playwrights Theatre: “Smorling Gru” (pre- 
miére), through Jan. 

Palo Alto—Palo Alto Community Theatre. 
“The Diary of Anne Frank,” begin. Jan. 29. 
Pasadena—Town Hall Theatre. “The Girls 
in 509,” through Jan. 

Sacramento — Sacramento Civic Theatre. 
“The Diary of Anne Frank,” Jan. 7-9, 15, 16, 
22, 23; “Puss in Boots” (children’s play) , Jan. 
2, 9. 

San Francisco—San Francisco City College 
Theatre: “The Enchanted,” Jan. 8, 9, 15, 16, 
22, 23, 29, 30. San Francisco Children’s Opera: 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” Jan. 24. 

San Jose—San Jose State College. “Candi- 
da,” Jan. 8, 9, 12-16. 

Santa Barbara—Alhecama Players, Lobero 
Theatre. “The Late George Apley,” Jan. 22, 
23, 28-30. 

Stanford —Stanford University. “Under Milk 
Wood,” Jan 28-30. 

Van Nuys—-Los Angeles Valley College. “I 
Am A Camera,” beginning Jan. 6. 

Colorado 

Denver—University of Denver. “Richard II,” 
Jan. 28-30. 

Connecticut 

New Haven—Yale University. “John Brown’s 
Body,” beginning Jan. 20. 

District of Columbia 

Washington—Arena Theatre. “Three Men 
on a Horse,” through Jan. 10. 

Florida 

Coral Gables—<Actors’ Studio, M Playhouse. 
“Dino,” Jan. 7-23. 

Hollywood—Little Theatre of Hollywood. 
““Good Housekeeping,” Jan. 22-27. 
Lakeland—Lakeland Little Theatre. “The 
Mousetrap,” Jan. 26-29. 

Miami—Back Room Theatre. “The Drunk- 
ard,” Wed., Fri., and Sat. through Jan. 

Idaho 

Boise—Boise Little Theatre. “The Reluctant 
Debutante,” beginning Jan. 28. 

Illinois 

Chicago—Theatre First, Inc., Athenaeum: 


JORDAN COLLEGE 


Butler University Indianapolis, Ind. 
Music: B.M., B.A., B.S., M.M.; music 


education, performance, theory, 
composition, history and litera- 
ture. 


Dance: B.A., professional performance 
or teaching. 

Drama: B.A. Differentiated curricula 
for teaching and/or perform- 
ance. 


Radio and Television: B.S. with related 
minors in Business, Writing, 
Dramatics or Teaching. 

For information write 
Director of Admissions, Box T. 


Wa CARNEGIE 
college of 


FINE ARTS 


ACTING - DIRECTING 
SCENE & COSTUME DESIGN 
PRODUCTION - PLAYWRITING 


BFA and MFA degrees 


catolog 24 Camegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa, 


TAMARA 


DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL *: STAGE 


Co-Director 


Joseph Anthony 
Spring Term February 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


NS 
REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


© Stage ® Screen ®@ Radio 


®@ Television © Play Production 
edie - * “pri 
Make-Up 
APPROVED BY VETERANS 
IStt Gough St., San Francisco 6, Callf, 
PRospect 6-4040 
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ACTORS MOBILE 
THEATRE 


Brett Warren, Dir. 


TRAINING for the 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


Spring Semester Feb. Ist 
Acting Classes 
Off-Broadway Productions 


247 West 42nd Street * BR 9-2591 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY 


THEATRE 


SCHOOL 
of 
DRAMA & DANCE 
Courses lead to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


ACTING * Major in Drama 
DIRECTING * Major in Drama with 
SPEECH minor in Dance 
PRODUCTION * Major in Dance with 
DESIGN minor in Drama 
MODERN DANCE * Theatre Course Com- 
BALLET bined with Music 


Frequent performances in Modern Theatre 
seating 500. Dormitories for Women. 
FALL SUMMER TERM 


For brochure write 
Albert Alphin, Director 
26 Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 


Curt Conway & Lonny Chapman's 


THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 


353 West 48th Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
Phone PLaza 7-5380 
Acting Training for the Professional 
ONNY CHAPMAN 
RT CONWAY 
FACULTY ALLAN MILLER 
WORD BAKER 
SPEECH, TV WRITING CLASS 
(Ann Loring) 
& DIRECTORS’ WORKSHOP 


GUEST OS FOLD CLUR 


LD CLURMAN 
VINCENT DONEHUE 
DIRECTORS | a. An scHneiver 
Operators of Cecilwood Summer 


Playhouse 
Pishkill, N. Y. 


» 
HONY 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


Fully accredited liberal arts col- 
lege. Specialization im radio, TV, 


theatre arts, speech, speech and THEATRE 
hearing therapy. B.A., B.S., M.A., 

M.S. degrees. Day, evening, sum- 
mer sessions. Outstanding oppor- 

tunities for achieving professional 

competence in acting, directing, SPEECH 
playwriting, scene and costume de- 
signing, lighting. Broadcasting, an- 
nouncing, writing, radie and TV 
production. Electronic production RADIO 
studio, theatre, FM radio station, 

speech and hearing clinic. Coed 

80th year. Catalog: Admissions 


Secretary TV 
EMERSON COLLEGE 
128 BEACON ST., BOSTON 16 
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“Mr. Mergenthwirker’s Lobblies,” Jan. 8-10, 
15-17. Shaw Society, Hotel Sherman: “The 
Education of Hyman Kaplan,” Jan. 26. 
Evanston—Northwestern University. “The 
Comedy of Errors,” Jan. 29-31. 

Indiana 

Richmond—Richmond Civic Theatre. “Blue 
Denim,” Jan. 26-30. 

lowa 

Ames—lowa State Play =¢rs. “Detective Story,” 
Jan. 28-30. 

Maryland 

Annapolis —-Colonial Players. “The Reluctant 
Debutante,” Jan. 14-16, 21-23. 

Michigan 

Ypsilanti— Eastern Michigan University 
Players. “Dark of the Moon,” Jan. 13-16. 
Minnesota 

Minneapolis—University of Minnesota Thea- 
tre. “Paint Your Wagon,” Jan. 28-30. 

St. Paul—Theatre Saint Paul. “Who Was 
That Lady I Saw You With?,” Jan 15-17, 22- 
24, 29-31. 

New Jersey 

Oradell—Bergen County Playhouse. “Pink 
Poltergeist,” Thurs., Fri., and Sat. through 
Jan. 

New York 

Alfred — State University of New York. 
“Golden Boy,” Jan. 13, 14. 

North Carolina 

Greenville—Playhouse, East Carolina Col- 
lege. “The Diary of Anne Frank,” Jan. 28-30. 
Ohio 

Cleveland—Cleveland Play House. “Someone 
Waiting,” through Jan. 24. 
Lakewood—Lakewood Little Theatre. “You 
Can’t Take It With You,” through Jan. 16. 
Lima —Amil Tellers of Dramatics, Inc. 
“Androcles and the Lion,” Jan. 22-24, 28-30. 
Toledo— Repertoire Little Theatre. “See How 
They Run,” beginning Jan. 28. 
Warren—Trumbull New Theatre. “The Boy 
Friend, "Jan. 29, 30. 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia—Old Academy Players. “Lo 
and Behold,” Jan. 29, 30. 

Pittsburgh — Pittsburgh Playhouse. Craft 
Theatre: “Where's Charley?,” through Jan. 30. 
Hamlet Theatre: “The Gazebo,” begin. Jan. 30. 
University Park—Penn State Players. “John 
Gabriel Borkman,” Jan. 8, 9, 15, 16. 

Tennessee 

Maryville—Maryville College. “Swan Song,” 
“The Celebration,” and “The Marriage Pro- 
posal,” Jan. 30. 

Nashville— New Theatre Nashville. “La 
Bohéme,” Jan. 13-23. 

Texas 

Dallas—Margo Jones Theatre’ ’60. “Triplets,” 
through Jan. 17. 

Fort Worth — Texas Christian University. 
“An Evening of Ballet,” Jan. 8, 9, 11-14. 
Washington 

Seattle—University of Washington. Showboat 
Theatre: “Rashomon,” through Jan. Pent- 
house Theatre: “The Happiest Millionaire,” 
through Jan, 23. University Playhouse: “Eve 
of the Bursting” (world premiére) , beginning 


Jan. 14. 


IN BOSTON 


g a 
ctors Workshop 


dian J. Levitt, Director 


mt with professional intentions: 


Herbert Berghof 


STUDIO 


In Its New Home 


120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING* VOICE AND SPEECH* MOVEMENT 
FOR THE THEATRE* PLAYWRITING* DIRECT- 
ING* COSTUMES* MAKE UP* YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLASSES* 


FACULTY 


Herbert Berghof 
Kathe Beri 
Irene Dailey 


Uta Hagen 

Alice Hermes 
William Hickey 
Mildred Dunnock J. C. McCord 
Jenny Egan Gilbert Pearlman 
Alvin and Mark Epstein Milenko Rado 
Mitchell Erickson Marian Rich 
Aaron Frankel Anna Sokolow 
Jack Garfein John Stix 

Lee Grant Christopher Tanner 


For 1960 bulletin and registration information 
write or phone the executive director: Philippa 
Hastings or secretary: Evelyn Nolt. OR 5-2370 
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SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
| 
| 
| 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


| Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
| DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
| 

i 


THEATRE EDUCATION 
A New Master's 
Program in Religious Drama 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


*JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 
*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
*BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 
*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


| 

| 

| 

| 

THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 

HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Teacher 
ESTHER BROOKS, Dance 

SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 


GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 


SAMUEL HIRSCH, Acting and Directing 


THEODORE KAZANOFF, Acting and 
Direc ling 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
ROBERT MESROBIAN, Music Theatre 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 
ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Di rect ing 
JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Educ ition 
For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
| FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264A Huntington Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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. 
letters , 


Dear Sir: 

Your October reference in “Theatre, USA” to 
the 1960 USO-AETA (American Educational 
Theatre Association) college program was 
gratefully noted by this office. The universities 
and colleges of America are indeed contribut- 
ing enormously and effectively to the improve- 
ment of the morale of our isolated service per- 
sonnel overseas. An equally fine contribution 


being made by the young college students 


is 
who comprise the various touring groups. 
rheir impact on foreign communities and 
college circles as ambassadors of American 
culture has been highly favorable. This pro 
gram would not be possible without the care- 
ful planning and co-ordinating services do- 
nated by the American Educational Theatre 
Association Overseas Touring Committee. 
These gentlemen, despite very busy college 
schedules, have been giving freely of their time 
and experience to formulate governing policies 
and to select the colleges included in eac h 
year’s schedule. A misunderstanding concern- 
ing the current chairman of this committee has 
led to some confusion among the colleges and 
universities as to where they offer their serv 
ices for a military tour. I understand Professor 
Glenn Hughes of Washington, who is a very 
active member of the committee but not cur 
rently its chairman, is being inundated with 
college offers. 

In the interest of clearing up this confusion 
and as an opportunity for USO and the D 

partment of Defense to publicly express their 
gratitude to AETA and the members of this 
committee for their contributions to the effec 

tiveness of this program, it would be deeply 
appreciated if you would publish this letter 
in an early issue. Dr. C. Robert Kase of the 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware, is 
the current chairman, and al/ offers should be 

sent direct to him for consideration by the full 
ies Father Gilbert \ 

Hartke, co-chairman, Catholic University of 


committee, which incl 


America; Dr. Campton Bell, University of 
Denver; Dr. James Butler, University of 
Southern California; Dr. Randolph Edmonds, 
Florida A&M College; 
Hughes, University of Washington; Professor 
Monroe Lippman, Tulane University; Mr. Wil- 
lard Swire, American National Theatre and 
Academy; and Dr. Frank Whiting, University 
of Minnesota. 


Professor Glenn 


Thanks again for your very fine article 
Jerome Coray, Dire: tor. USO Shows. New York 


Dear Sir: 

In April, 1958, you had an article about The 
atrical Interests Plan—the firm of “angels.” 
I found the idea fascinating and thought it 
practicable. I would like very much to see a 
follow-up article on TIP in the near future. | 
am interested in how they fared in the 1958-59 
season and what they are planning. I am an 
avid devotee of your fine magazine—good 
show! 


Howard C, Purgason, Los Angeles, Calif. 








HE 


ihe 
@) GATEWAY THEATRE 
4, BELLPORT 3, &. Y 


State Age When rhe wy 


| PERRY-MANSFIELD 1ELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Harriette Ann Gray, 


dramatic dance 


THEATRE FESTIVAL 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Nov. 1 - May 1 — Carmel, Calif. 
Box 4026 


ANTHONY MANNINO 
STUDIO 


Acting Fundamentals 
For Beginners 


SPRING TERM 


Registration Jan. 4-Jan. 8 
6-10 P.M. 


Contact Studio for classes 
open beyond this date 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


ANTHONY MANNINO STUDIO 
182 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
AL 5-6353 (6-10 P.M.) PL 1-0767 


adith lio 


DRAMATIC COACH 


Stage—T.V.—Film 
AUDITIONS Prepared 
Especially for You 
Professional Guidance 
Enroll Now! Day - Evening 


Metropolitan Opera House—Studio 14 
1425 Broadway—New York 18, N.Y. 
LO 3-3155 — LO 4-2717 
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FOLLOW 
SPOTLIGHTS 


with Exclusive, Single-Control, Two-Element, 
Variable Focal Length Objective Lens System 


The spot actually increases in brilliance as it is reduced in size, and 
is always perfectly round and sharp-edged. Ordinary spotlights, which 
reduce spot size solely by masking or irising, waste much light and 
project a fuzzy-edged, irregular shape. 


Strong Spots save you money because they require no heavy rotating 
equipment—simply plug into any 110-V AC outlet. They have fast 
operating 6-slide color boomerangs, horizontal masking control which 
can be angled 45° in each direction, and height-adjustable stands which 
permit horizontal sweep, vertical ult, and vertical lock. Are models 
have built-in transformers, fully automatic control 80-minute high 
intensity trim, line voltage meter, and tap changing switch for adjust 
ent of power supply 


TROUPER ARC —Projects Up to 


15 Times More Light than Ordinary Arcs 


1 S00.000 


beam candlepower—one million more than tl 


t 
incandescent. Hourly current and carbon cost only 19.4¢ 
HO0-watt 


¢ most powerful 


compared to 72¢ 


bulbs and power Designed for throws of 75 to 200 feet 


SUPER- TROUPER D.C. ARC 


enavyle a" 2 cig the Light of Modern A.C. Spots 


st follow spots at ihrows of over 200 feet, or maximum 


Built-in rectifier makes possible operation from 
only 20 amps 


TROUPERETTE 1000-WATT INCANDESCENT PRO- 
JECTS UP TO 9 TIMES MORE LIGHT THAN ORDI- 
NARY INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHTS 


SHIPPING CASES AVAILABLE FOR USE BY TRAVELING ATTRACTIONS | 


Write for details and name of nearest dealer. 
Strong coven | THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 
COMPANY | 94 City Park Avenue * Toledo 1, Ohio 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


— Sold by — 


ALABAMA—Montgomery: Photo Sound Co. 


ARIZONA—Tucson: Old Pueblo Theatrical 
Supply 


ARKANSAS—North Little Rock: Stanley Sound 
Service. 


CALIFORNIA—Fresno: Midstate Theatre Sup 
ply; Hollywood 28: Olosen Rental Co Los 
Angeles: National Theatre Supply Co., Pem- 
brex Theatre Supply Corp.;: San Francisco 
Holzmueller Corp., National Theatre Supply 
Co., Walter CG. Preddey Theatre Supplies, West- 
ern Theatrical Equipment Co. 


COLORADO—Colorado Springs: Alexander Film 
Co.; Denver: National Theatre Supply Co 


CONNECTICUT—Hartford: Harrison Harries. 


FLORIDA—Miami: Joe Hornstein, Inc.; North 
Miami: Century Lighting, Inc.; Tampa: United 
Theatre Supply Corp. 


GEORCIA—Atlanta: National Theatre Supply 
Co. 


IDAHO—Caldwell: The Caxton Printers Ltd 


ILLINOIS—Chicago: Abbott Theatre Equip 
ment Co., Inc., Acme, Carsen, Pausback Stu 
dios, Hollywood Stage Lighting, Wilding Pic 
ture Productions, National Theatre Supply Co 


INDIANA—FEvansville: Evansville Theatre Sup 
ply: Indianapolis: Ger-Bar, Inc., Robert H 
Merrill Stage Equipment; Union City: Projec- 
tion Equipment Co., National Theatre Supply 
Co 


1OWA—Des Moines: Des Moines Theatre Sup 
ply 


KENTUCKY—Louisville Falls City Theatre 
Equipment Co 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans WwW H Bower 
Spangenberg Inc 


MARYLAND—Baltimore: J}. F. Dusman Co 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston Major Theatre 
Equipment Corp 


MICHIGAN—Detroit: Albert F. Runnel Stu 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis: Northwest Studios 
Inc., National Theatre Supply Co 


MISSOURI—Kansas_ City Stebbins Theatre 
Equipment Co.; St. Louis: City Stage Lighting 


NEBRASKA—Omaha Metropolitan Stage 
Equipment, Inc., Quality Theatre Supply Co 


NEVADA—Las Vegas: Stage Sound G Equip- 
ment, Inc 


NEW JERSEY—Aftlantic City: Boardwalk Film 
Enterprises 


NEW YORK—Albany: Albany Theatre Supply 
Co.; Buffalo: National Theatre Supply Co 
Syracuse: Cooper Decoration Co 


NO. CAROLINA—Charlotte: Standard Theatre 
Supply Co.; Greensboro: Standard Theatre Sup- 
ply Co 


OH!O—Cincinnati: National Theatre Supply 
Co.: Cleveland: National Theatre Supply Co 
Columbus: Schell Scenic Studio; Toledo: Cou 
sino Visual Education Service, Inc., Theatre 
Equipment Co 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City: National Thea 
tre Supply Co 


ORECON—Portland: Stagecraft Industries 


PENNSYLVANIA—Eri« Erie Camera Center 
Harrisburg: Jj. P. Lilley G Son; Philadelphia:* 
National Theatre Supply Co.; Pittsburgh: Ap- 
pel Visual Service, Inc 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence: Rhode Island 


Theatre Supply Co.; Westerly: Payne Motion 
Picture Service 


TEXAS—Dallas: Hardin Theatre Supply Co 
Modern Sales G Service Co., National Theatre 
Supply Co Houston: Southwestern Theatre 
Equipment Co.; San Antonio: Texas Scenic Co 


WASHINCTON—Seattle Display G Stage 
Lighting, Inc 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ben Lust Theatre Sup 
ply Co., Inc 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee National Theatre 
Supply Co., Peter H. Albrecht Co., Ray Smith 
Co 


CANADA—Alberta, Calgary: Sharp's Theatre 
Supplies, Ltd.; Ontario, Toronto: jack A 
Frost, Ltd. Ontario, Weston: P. Wesson; Mani 
toba, Winnipeg: General Sound G Theatre 
Equipment, Ltd. 
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CT PLAYS<.-" ~~ ““ 
Yours for on ly IL)” 


if you join The Fireside Thea- 
tre now and agree to take 
four selections during the 
coming year 


Yes! Just 10¢ Brings You This Giant, One-Volume 
Theatre Treasury of 24 Great One-Act Plays... 


PLUS 


Membership in the Exclusive Fireside Theatre 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS.... 
EUGENE O'NEILL. 
NOEL COWARD 
ARTHUR MILLER. . 
WILLIAM INGE... 
DOROTHY PARKER. 
ANTON CHEKHOV... 
JEAN GIRAUDOUX. 
OSCAR WILDE..... 
TERENCE RATTIGAN... 
THORNTON WILDER 
LADY GREGORY 

J. M. SYNGE. 


...27 Wagons Full of Cotton 
The Moon of the Caribbees 
Hands Across the Sea 

A Memory of Two Mondays 
3 Giory in the Flower 
Here We Are 

A Marriage Proposal 

The Apollo of Bellac 

A Florentine Tragedy 

..The Browning Version 
The Happy Journey 

.. Spreading the News 

. .In the Shadow of the Glen 
Cathleen ni Houliban 


LORD DUNSANY. The Jest of Habalaba 


SUSAN GLASPELL... 
A. A. MILNE... 


a . .- The Ugly Duckling 
GEORGE KELLY... 


The Flattering Word 
RING LARDNER -The Tridget of Greva 
GEORGE S. KAUFMAN The Still Alarm 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. The Devil and Daniel Webster 
LUCILLE FLETCHER. . .Sorry, Wrong Number 
OLIPHANT DOWN. The Maker of Dreams 
MARC CONNELLY The Traveler 


Fireside Theatre Members Regularly Enjoy Top Broadway Hits Like These: 


MY FAIR LADY 


Why We Make This 
Fabulous Offer 


"THIS big treasury — edited by Bennett 

Cerf and Van Cartmell — brings the most 
brilliant names of the theatre right into your 
bome! TENNESSEE WILLIAMS — vividly 
describing raw, flaming passions in Missis- 
sippi cotton fields. NOEL COWARD — glee- 
fully dissecting English globe-trotting society 
at cocktail time. EUGENE O'NEILL — pon- 
dering seamen, rum, and native women in 
the West Indies. 

Although it is now selling for $4.95 in 
the publisher's edition, you may have a copy 
for just 10¢ as an introduction to The Fire- 
side Theatre. Thousands of people are en- 
joying the latest Broadway successes in the 
comfort of their homes, as members of this 
outstanding book chub of hit plays. They 
have been treated to such top shows as: The 
Music Man, Sunrise at Campobello, A Major- 
sty of One — and many other hits. 

Now you too can enjoy current Broadway 
theatre — in book form — by joining The 
Fireside Theatre. 

Some of the Advantages You Enjoy 
@ You enjoy the very best of current theatre: 
the most acclaimed, discussed hits of each 
current theatrical season — as soon after they 
open as possible. 

e@ All the action, drama, entertainment of 
each fascinating story is yours. In a musical, 


4.8. ONCE MORE 


WITH FEELING 


MUSIC MAN 


you enjoy not only a wonderful romantic 
story but also all the words to every song in 
the show. 


e You pay only $1.98 plus shipping for each 
play you accept. Imagine — less than $2 for 
a regular hard-bound book that would cost 
you from $2.75 to $3.50 in the publisher's 
edition. (Just compare this with the price 
you would have to pay for a seat in the 
theatre! ) 

e@ You will enjoy the satisfaction of building 
up a permanent theatre \ibrary. A single per- 
formance of a play — once the curtain has 
fallen — can never be recaptured. But the 
book of a play is a permanent possession 
that you and your family will be able to 
enjoy over and over again. 


MAIL COUPON NOW with only 
of 24 FAVORITE 


You will also receive 


10¢ for 
ONE-ACT 
the current 
If not 


your copy 


PLAYS 


month's Fireside Theatre selection 


delighted you may return the books to us 


within 7 days and your membership will be 
cancelled—you'll owe 
with 10¢ NOW to 
DEPT. TA-1, 
22, New York. 


nothing. Mail coupon 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 


OF HIS COMPANY 


THE PLEASURE FLOWER 


DRUM SONG 


A MAJORITY 
OF ONE 


SUNRISE 
AT CAMPO#TA44 


| 
||_THIS COUPON Is WORTH $4.85 TO Yo 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-1, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


I enclose 10¢ to help cover shipping. Ple 
send me at once my copy of 24 FAVORI 
ONE-ACT PLAYS, along with the curr 
Fireside Theatre Selection at the special | 
membership price. If not delighted I will 
turn both books in 7 days and be under 
obligation. Otherwise, enroll me in the C 
and send me the free monthly brochure “C 
tain Time” 
in advance 


is ist 
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which describes each new p 


I need accept as few as four plays a year 
out of the many offered, and I will be billed 
only $1.98 plus shipping for each one I ac- 
cept—-even though these same plays are worth 
$2.75 to $3.50 im the publishers’ editions. 
After taking four, I may resign at any time. 


ame...... ws ee eesesssesee. tee s8%8 
* (PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 


. Zone... .State, ..s..++- | 
(Offer good in Continental U.S.A. only) T19 


SNJAZLS Liv 
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